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Dreyspring’s French Reader on the Cumu- 
lative Method. By Apotr Dreysprinc. 8vo cloth. 
171 pages. Illustrated. (Just out.) - - - - - - .75 
Prof. Dreyspring’s story of Rudolph and Coco, the Chimpanzee, 
which constitutes his First German Reader has been so successful as 
to warrant the present rendering of that work into French. It will be 
found of interest and value to students who have completed the author’s 
Easy Lessons in French and who wish to make a first attempt at more 
extended reading. A supplement containing grammatical references, 
schemes of declensions, paradigms, and synopsis of irregular verbs 
will be found convenient for advanced students. 


poepecing’s Easy Lessons in 

rench - - ° ° é 

Dreyspring’s Easy Lessonsin Ger- 
man 


Duffet’s (Hennequin’s)New French 
$0.60 Method Sm gt ie 
Gastineau’s Conversation Method 





- - - - - - —Frenc - - - - - 2.00 
Dreyspring’s Cumulative Method Gastineau’s Conversation Method 
in German - - - - —German - - - - - 2.00 
Ollendorff’s French, German, and Van der Smissen and Fraser’s High 
Italian Methods - - - School German Grammar - 12 
Eclectic German Readers 
Primer - - - - - - - .20| Third Reader - - - + - & 
First Reader - - ». - .2| Fourth Reader - - - - - 60 
Second Reader - - - - - ,35| Fifth Reader - - . - - .72 
Fasquelle’s French Series 
Introductory Course - - - - .65| Manual of French Conversation - .90 
- 1.35 | Colloquial French Reader - - 0 


French Course - ° ° a 
, Worman’s German Series 


First German Book - - - ~- .3%0| Complete German Grammar - - 140 
Second German Book - -  - .40| Elementary German Reader - - .9 
Elementary German Grammar - 1.00 | German Conversation . - - 
Collegiate German Reader $1.25 
Worman’s French Series 
First French Book - ‘c's & 3 | French Grammar - - - -10 
Second French Book- - - # ~- .40| French Conversation- - - - #0 
Worman’s Spanish Series—T wo Books, each. - -40 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Specially favorable terms for 

introduction. Catalogue Section 14, describing these and other ap- 

proved Modern Language texts, free on request. Correspondence 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


cordially invited. : 
Y CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


AMERICAN BOOK CO 


Please mention THE 



























JUST ISSUED. «+ A 


COURSE on ZOOLOGY. 


Designed for Secondary Education. 
of Primary Education, Paris, and H. 
Museum of Natural History, Paris. 





C. De MonTMALIOU, Inspector-General 
UREGARD, Assistan 
Profusely illustrated. 


t Naturalist in the 
12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 











Translated and Adapted for American Schools by WM. H. GREENE, M.D. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By Pavut Bert. Adapted and arranged for American Schools by W. H. Grulixx, 
M.D. With 570 Illustrations. Book Onz—Ani Plants, Stones, and Soils. 
30 cents. Book Two—Physics, Yay as! Animal Physiology, and Vegetable 
Physiology. 36 cents. Complete in One émo Volume, 875 pages. 60 cents, 





Primer of Scientific Knowledge. 


Man, Animals, Plants, Stones. The Three States of Bodies. Reading-Lessons. 
Summaries. Questions. Subjects for Com tion. By Pau. Bert, author 
of “ Bert’s First Steps in Scientific Know 1 ted and adapted for 
American Schools. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 36 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT .COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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NEW SCHOOL BOOKS Published by MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS. 











THE FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC. 

By ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Ovatesy in 

arvard University. 12mo, cloth. 337 pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10 

It is evident from the large number of teachers who have decided, at first 

sight, to introduce this book into their classes that it will be a universal 

favorite in the schools. It is particularly recommended as an authority to 
all who wish to use correct English. 

Rev. EDWARD EvEReETT HALE writes of it to the author: “It will not do 
for me to say again that the book is as entertaining as a novel; you would 
say that I repeat myself. But in truth I find itso. And I carry it about the 
house, reading scraps to admiring listeners. I[ think the first twenty-four 
pages make the best statement I ever saw of all that is necessary in grammar.” 

sample copy will be sent to any teacher on receipt of 80 cents. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. 
By BorpDEN P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in Boston University. 8vo, 
cloth. 325 pages. $1.75; by mail, $1.89. 
This work is designed to be not so much a detailed discussion of specific 
— and virtues as an introduction to fundamental moral ideas and prin- 
ciples. 
A sample copy will be sent to any teacher on receipt of $1.46. 


cents. ll teachers interested in getting good readi 
numbers are now ready: Oliver Cromwell—Addison— 
ture—Primer of 8 


French Literature—Cocper’s Tales from Euripides—Tales from the 
receipt of 25 cents. 





HARPER’S SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


Under this title Messrs. Harper & Brothers are issuing a series of volumes of convenient shape and size for sup 
matter for their classes are invited to 
rd Clive—Hampden Burleigh—Machiavelli- 
nish Literature—Primer of American Literature—Primer of English Literature, Romance 
Classical Period—Primer of English Literature, Modern Period—Cowper’s Task—Sir Ri 
the new year Macaulay’s Warren Hastings—Frederick the Great—Samuel Johnson and 
and English Humorists, Parts I. and Il.—Walter Besant’s De Coligny—Eginhard’s Charle 
oF yssey, etc., will be pub 



































THE ELEMENTS OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. 
(Reavy in January.) 
iy Boom K. Davis, Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Virginia. 
12mo, cloth. 208 pages. 

This book is desi as a text-book for undergraduates. 
body of approved logical doctrine, so that in a limited time a student may 
acquire a rounded knowledge of the fundamental forms of Sone. be pro- 
fited by the excellent discipline of the study, and prepared for the pursuit 
of the philosophical sciences. 


JOHNSON’S ENGLISH WORDS. 
An Elementary Study of Derivations. By CHARLEs F. JonNson, Professor 
of — Literature, Trinity College, Hartford. pp. vi., 255. 1émo, cloth, 
84 cents. 

“ Modest in size, but packed from cover to cover with information about 
the history of words used in the English of to-day.”"’—Rochester Herald. 

“ Pretty certain to lead the way to a more serious study of our language, 
not only in the school but in the home circle as well, its modest size and un- 
technical character strongly commending it for the latter use.”—So rm 
Educator, Durham, N. C. 

A sample copy will be sent to any teacher on receipt of 60 cents, 


It comaetens the 


giementeny reading at a uniform price of 30 
uaint themselves with this series. The following 
alpole—William Pitt—Primer of German Litera- 
od—Primer of lish Literature, 
r de Coverley. per volume, 30 cents. And early in 
rd Bacon— le oy A Choate—T' ‘s Four Georges 
e—Lamb’s Tales from Ul —Saintsbury’s Primer of 
ed. A sample copy will be sent to any teacher on 


16mo, clo 





may be interested. 





Write for Educational Catalogue and Illustrated Bulletin of Text-Books, or for information veparding any branch of High School and College Text- Books in which you 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York. 
VPEVEVOVVVVSVSVSVSSVSVSSS SSS HSssssssssssessesesessessessewse 
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A This 


new € pencil 
pencil v is 
of ¢ called 
great «2 4 American 
merit ‘8 § “VELVET 
should ¢£ = Lead ”’ 
attract 3 Pencil 
the = “GLASS 
attention > Finish ”’ 
of every 2 it is 
teacher. ™ the best. 


AMERICAN PENCIL Co., 
S50 Howard Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ANDREWS MFC. CO. 
Manufacturers of School Apparatus. 








Globes, Blackboards, Maps, Tellurians, 
Orreries, 


Andrews’ Dustless Crayons and Erasers, 
A, H. ANDREWS & Co., 


76 Fifth Aye, New York, 
215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


SEE OUR SPECIAL CASH OFFER. 








No. 225, Four feet long, $20. 
No. 226, Four feet six ins. long, $23. 
No. 227, Five feet long, $26. 
Same without Curtain Top, $12.50, 
$13.25, $14, 
American Desk & Seating Co., 
270 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL 


LECTURERS 


And all using the OPTICAL LANTERN 
should be aware that with our 


MULTIFOCAL ATTACHMENT 


they require but one medium power objective to 
make any size picture required, at any dis- 
tance from the screen. 


Satisfa tion guaranteed. Send for circular to 


J. W. QUEEN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 
immediately to 

G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 








What do you know about the 


HISTORY °°. 


OF 
« ¢ EDUCATION. 


Four Invaluable Books: 


BROWNING’S EDUCATIONAL THEORIES. 
Cloth. 236 pp. Net, postpaid, 45 cents 


KELLOGG@’S LIFE OF PEST ALOZZI. Paper. 
30 pp. -Net, postpaid, 13 cents 


QyTeK’s EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. Cloth 
p. Net, postpaid, 88 cents. 


care HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
Limp cloth. 76 pp. Net, postpaid, 23 cents. 


BE. L. KELLOGG & C0., New York & Chicago, 
CENTS OsT 


4 EACH PAID. 
SERIES OF GREAT LITTLE BOOKS 


bound in cloth, from 100 to 250 pp. each. Many 
are specially adopted for Institute work. 





Allen’s Mind Studies. 

Allen’s Temperament in Education. 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. 
Hughes’ Securing Attention. 
Dewey’s How to Teach Manners. 
Browning’s Educational Theories, 
Calkins’ Ear and Voice Training: 
Autobiography of Froebel. 

Welch’s Talks on Psychology. 


Woodhull’s Simple Experiments in 
Science. 


The Standard Physiology: 
*,* Descriptive catalogue on application. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





NEW YORK STATE | 


NORMAL» TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These of the State wh 
tend to to =x 4 ‘the Paviie ‘Schools of the State. “= 


tr Dipl 
teach in 





jomas of these ecmeete are licenses f 

¢ Schools of the Sta’ r4 ss 
The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 

September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 

no February. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to ente: 

of these schools should apply to bis School Commie 

ae or . Superin' ent who will forward @ 
tion for appointment to the State 


intendent, and it will be ome b: to the 

which the appointment is mad ~ = 
ADMISSION. —- rson must be at least 16 

of age, of good mo! i herncte — 
tion at the school at in od tn Arithanekio and Gee Gomme 

— L these 4 ~ can be completed in a 

ing ad Spelling, eraphy, as. Vee 


A DI PLOMA from a Coll b School ane 
State Certificate, - a ist or 2nd grade Commissioner's 
Certificate obtained in the uniforra examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of 20 weeks. 


For particulars concerning the several schools sen 


for circulars to the Prin as follows 
Brockport, ........CHAS8. D. MCLEAN, LL.B. 
BA cnccncccacacs JAMES M. CASSETY, PH.D 
Cortiland,........... FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Pa.D, 
Fredonia ....... ....F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 
Geneseo..... seeeseeeDNOe M, MILNE, A.M. 
New Paltz.,........ FRANK S. CAPEN, PH.D, 
Oneonta,....... ++»-JAMES M. MILNE, Px.D, 
Oswego.,...........E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg. ..... ...E. N. JONES. 
Potsdam.,,,......... THOS. B. STOWELL, Pa 


Persons graduating eng J ew oe Gam, 
hereafter organized, an: ng ® ie cer- 
tificate of ‘pdelenay fs from th the Se rinetpal of ¢ 7 th es sehedl 
where the work was pee 
the following subjec masters y te d forth he - 
Courses: Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Poli 
Sent | Geography, American History and Civil Govern 
me 


SCHOOL & KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE. 


All Kindergarten Gifts and Occupations. A 
full line of Primary Aids. The most complete 
assortment of Globes, Maps, and Geographical 
Appsratus to be found on this continent. All Edu- 
cational Appliances needed in the different de- 
yo from the Nursery to the College. Send 


or Catalogue. 
J. L. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington Street, 


A NOTABLE CATALOGUE : 


classitied A imparti: 
a Price 6 ce 


E. L. KELLOGG et CO., New York & Chicago, 





Boston. 





of all books for 
——— -. 
described 













P REE: 








F show 


+4 
oe 
oe 
ad 
ad 
oF 
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OR 
TTTITIT III: 






IT WILL COST YOu NOTHING. 
Send us your address 
the finest” catal 
in the — 

‘ou how e 
Satisfaction guaranteed before you pay. Sy THis Our and mail it ae us. 
You will be surprised at the result, But you must do it NOW. 


co. 


TITTTISTITII SII sIsr ss sIIzr3¢% 


"3 PIANOS and ORGANS & 


WASHINGTON; & 
25 Wears. New Jersey. > 
ESESESEEESESETE? 








OOD POSITIONS 


Secured by young Men and Women Graduates of 
The Bryant & Stratton Business College, 
Chicago—Business and Shorthand Courses. 


LARGEST in the WORLD 
Address 7 Washington Street, Chicago 
Magnificent Illus. Catalogue Free. 


COD SALARIES 


Can VISIT WORLD’S FAIR GROUDS SATURDAYS Without inter fering with Studies. 








KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 


J. W 
| SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


East 14TH STREET, 
( New Yors. 








PAID IN PRIZES FOR POEMS ON ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 
2 of $100, - $200.00 | 12 of $25, - $300.00) 48 PRIZES, iB, Amnounting 


$1000. 00 :: 50, - 200.00 | 300f 10, - 300.005 to$IO 


CONDITIONS :—Competitors to remit $1.00, for which they will receive full value in a gross of the new Poet’s Pen and Poet's Penholder. 
exceed 24 lines. Lines not to average over 8 words. Write poem on separate sheet from letter, and before Jan. 1, 1893. 
after, Send for circulars. - 








Poems not to 
Awards made by competent judges sooD 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 John Street, New York. 








892 
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1000 Free Scholarships. 








YOU 
CAN 
HAVE 


At the leading Colleges of the country—YaLr, VAssArR, HARVARD, ANN ARBOR, WELLESLEY, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, GEORGETOWN ; the great schools of Art, Medicine, Music, the 
leading Convents, the schools of Science or Agriculture— 


ALL ARE OPEN TO YOU. 





THE 


Cosmopolitan 
Magazine 








The Cosmopolitan Magazine will Signalize its First Edition of 
150,000 Copies for January 1893. 

sent out from its own printing-house and bindery, by offering One Thousand Scholarships at the 

leading colleges and schools of the country in consideration of the work which any ambitious 


pay your 
young boy or girl can readily do—work at once honorable and easy of accomplishment. 
SCHOOL OR COLLEGE If you wish to educate yourself—to have your tuition, board, lodging and washing 
aid at any leading school or college without putting the expense upon your parents, and 
EXPENSES. P y g & P g pe pon y' P ’ 


solely through your own efforts—send for a pamphlet giving full particulars to 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine, Broadway, Fifth Ave. and 25th St., N. Y. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


of Boston, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Zanesville, Albany, Jersey City, Newark. Troy, Erie, Bloomington. 
Peoria, Springfield, Quincy. Joliet, Dubuque, Evansville, Terre 
Haute, Atlanta, Denver, New Haven, Hartford. Cambridge, Lowell, 
New Bedford, Fall River, Worcester, Providence, Newport, Bangor, 
and more than 950 other important cities and towns in the United States are by legal 
adoptions using 


MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


They seem to meet the requirements of High and Grammar School grades in an entirely 
satisfactory manner. 

Sample copies will be sent for examination with reference to introduction on receipt 
of: for Single and Double Entry, 50 cents ; Single Fntry alone, 30 cents ; Double Entry 





Do You Want a School? 


There is located in the suburbs of San Diego, 
school buildings, cost 0,000, 16 acres of ground 
and 200 lots. It is the best location fora college or 
preparatory school in the Southwest. The buil ings 
and realty can be purchased for $20.000, part c: 
balance on long time. I desire several practical 
educators to join me in securing the property. 


Address, 
HARR WAGNER, Suft. Schools, 
San Diego, CALIFORNIA, 


NO FEE Keope track of 








AMERICAN 








alone, 40 cents. Correspondence requested. the best teachers for Public or| SCHOOL 

—— Private schools. Blanks for} BUREAU. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. |>'y auvssoon Ai Mrg’r.| Estab. 1885 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ Co-Operative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


1800 positions filled. Aggregate Salaries exceed one million dollars. No Advance Registra- 
tion Fee. Send for blanks. 
W. D. KERR, Manager, 44 East 14th Street, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill; 371 Main St., 
Hartford, Ct.: 120k So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 13244 First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking tions and | Add Cc. B. RUGGLES & Co., 
th ishing t Hotel B’ld’g.) Room C, 237 Vine 8 
‘eerensed calexy should : CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
8e th ccessful k. Positions secured for teachers in all of the United States. Teachers 
desiring to sake ‘os for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, should write us for particulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class teachers for all grades 
and want them now. Send stamp for Application Form. 

H. P. FRENCH, Mawnacer, 

, 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The best city schcols, colleges. universities, state normals, academies, seminaries, church schools, etc., 
are 2rong ourrej ular patrcns. Also have frequent vacancies for governesses and tutors, Now is the 
best time to register for fall pcsitions. Send for Hand Bcok and note what we are doing for teachers. 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


























After Jan. 1, 1893, it will cost you two dollars to register ; before that date, one dollar. 

If you are in search of_a position for this Fall, 

If you would accept a better position than you have, 

if you vist a pleasant and igeratiys position next Spring, 

you desire our assistance for ’ 
it will be to your interest to join our Bureau immediately, and have our best efforts for twelve months 
in your behalf. Address without delay, SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Winchester, Tenn. 
ox 9: 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Vorx City 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 











For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 7o Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 





chermerhorn’s * Teachers’: Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH Street, N, Y. 





* Sermal Class for the Training of Teachers 
who wish to fit themselves to give Moral Instrac- 
tien te Children will be opened by Pror. Feux 
ADLER, after January 1. Applications will be re. 
ceived from Teachers, Graduates of Normal Schools, 
and College Graduates. For particulars apply, by 
mail, to Prof. Adler, 190 West 54th Street, 
N.Y. 





Lehigh Blackboard Cloth mer tanisiragt, Blackboards 








SS 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, 


His Celebrated Numbers, 


303, 404, G6GO4E.F., 


351, GOIE.F., 170, 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 








BaDcks and MeDals of Gold or Silwer 
FO 


TEACHERS find that there is no one article which can be offered 
proving quite as stimulatin, ih Fe a med 

school work. SCHOLARS will require CLASS PINS OR RINGS as an emblem 
of pleasant school associa 
Schools and Societies. Also COLLEGE AND YACHT CLUB FLAG PIN 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 19 John Street, New York. 


GRADUATES OR 
COMPETITION. 


al for merit in any department of 


tions. PINS AND BUTTONS for ee 


Manufacturer. 


“E. R. STOCKWELL, 19 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK, is Ay most satisfactory 
manufacturer of medals with ie I have ever dea 


R. BiIneHaM, Supt. i School, N. C. 





QUEEN & CoO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
ax Chemical Apparatus, 


Place Your 
Orders 
Now. 





Send for Con- 
sdensed Cata- 


logue 219. 


ORPHEA MUSICAL BOX 


Is the Latest Invention - — Musical Boxes. 


They are the etest, m ble, and 

oo Boxes cone and any number of 

n be obtained for them. Also a complete 

tine 0 of al ail other styles and sizes from 30 cts. to $1800. 

anges af ang in fancuten. be. ness 

}-2- w ng, anniversary, an olida: 

resent. No Musical Box can be Gua ramtecd 
at well oy Gautschi’s Safety Tune Cha: 
Pat.in Switzerland and in the U. 

Gen. ‘Agents Concert Organs. Send stamp for Prices, 


Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, "°2,SK88! 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Buy the Best direct from the Manufacturer and at 
First Cost 


“ONE PIECE” BOOK COVER 


(Patented 1892.) 


A perfect book cover in ome piece. Adjust- 
able to all sizes of school books without cut- 
ting. No joints on back or sides to come 
apart. Send for samples, 














PRICES, POSTPAID, PER DOZE. PER 100, 


No. 1, 2 ye 16mo to8vo. - 25 1,50 
large 8vo, and Small 
Geographies. - - 835 2.50 
“ 3. “ gto, and Large Geo- 
graphies, - - - ,60 3.50 


W. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
59 Fifth Avenue, near 13th St. 


School Books of all kinds. Maps, Charts, Black 
Boards and School Supplies. 


BARNES  INKy 


Over 6 Live leach-* 
eee 0, 000 ® ers Take 
e THE acho JOURNAL, @ 
e THE TEACHE Ss INSTITUTE, 2 
Eerpmnetnesrematatent yy 


OURNAL is issued monthly for primary teachers, 
eC _ ear. Send for catalogue of best teachers’ books, 








ellogg & Co., New York and Chicago. 





MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especiaily in the work of the 
many public and private schools, we desire to call the 
attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility, and 
containing 

ARTICLES ON Musica SuBjEcTs OF GENERAL INTER- 

EST TO TEACHERS, contributed by School Music 

Specialists. GENERAL Notes on Important Musica 

VENTS OF THE MontH. Reports oF ScHOoL Con- 

CERTS AND ComPETITIONS. ScHooL Soncsin BOTH 

NOTATIONS anv Suitep To THE CAPACITIES OF 

THE CHILDREN IN THE DiIFFERENT DtvisIONs OF 

Scuoots. Exercises in SiGHT-SinciInc 1n BOTH 

NOTATIONS, Reviews or ScHoot Music. 

The Music will also be sold separately, price 5c. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent Sree to Teachers on 

Application, ‘ 

Price, 5 cents. Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, 50 cents, 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 E. 17th street, (3 doors from 
Broadway), New York. 


Lyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“Wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms 
of dyspepsia.” 





It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and 
making the process of digestion 
natural and easy, 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.! 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





Musica), far sounding, and highly satis- 
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ESHIS number of THE JouRNAL com- 
3 pletes the fifty issues proposed for 
the year 1892. As one reaches an 
eminence, and turns to survey the 
ground he has passed over, so do the 
editors look back over their labors 
from January last. They are con- 
scious of having given unremitting thought and effort 
to the task of making THE JourRNAL worthy to bein the 
hands of the teachers. They have done this with a 
sense of deep responsibility ; they have aimed in every 
issue at the best that could be done with the light they 
had. 

And looking over these fifty numbers, making so 
goodly a volume, there rises that sense of pride, that 
comes to us when we have conscientiously striven to do 
our best, and have in a good measure succeeded. For 
the editors are conscious that they have accomplished 
a worthy work; they considered that work to be the 
stating of the truth in education, and in persuading 
others to believe inand practice that truth. 

And there is felt too a determination, if possible, to 
make fifty issues in 1893 of a still higher value to the 
teacher. They will attempt to get a still clearer grasp 
of the truth, to state it with more plainness, exactness, 
and attractiveness, and attempt more earnestly to make 
the teacher see that he will be successful and happy 
when he teaches in accordance with the forces of devel- 
opment implanted by the great Creator. 





ee) 

We are not at the end of the school-house business; 
by any means; a beginning only has been made. What 
has been done in Salem in the way of decorating the 
school-room will be followed by other cities. Usually 
the school-house has been picked from the other build- 
ings in the district, by being the most forsaken looking. 
What an air the average school building has! What 
desolation reigns when the children are gone! They 
are the only decoration it has hitherto had; now 
art is coming to help education. It will strive to 
make the walls attractive, to make it a place on which 
the entire people of the district may look with pleasure 
and pride. Let every teacher ask the question, Have I 
done what I could to render the school-house attractive ? 


> 

“What does a teacher want of a pedagogic degree any- 
way?” isa question asked by Learner and Teacher. Why 
does a young man at college make such efforts (paying 
a sum of ten dollars extra) to get the degree of B. A.? 
Why does the teacher of a grammar school even press 
on his pupils the importance of their holding on and get- 
ting a certificate? It is supposed in all these cases that 
the labor they are giving will bestow power on them ; 
the degree given shows they have been trying to possess 
power. 


It is more than fifty years"ago that America began 
the experiment of specially instructing and specially fit- 
ting persons to do the work of teaching. So rapidly 


has the country expanded, however, that the normal . 


schools furnish not over two per cent. of those en- 
gaged in teaching. If other agencies had not been em- 
ployed to diffuse a knowledge of just methods in the 
school-room our educational system would be in a de- 
plorable state ; teachers’ institutes, associations, and 
normal classes have aided to extend the influence of the 


normal school. 
cag) 


The editor of THE JourNAL was graduated at the 
Albany normal school, when it was in possession of the 
spirit of the ever to be lamented David P. Page, whom 
Horace Mann termed “the wonderful teacher of New 
England.” Going forth from that school impressed with 
the belief that the normal school was the savior of ed- 
ucation, he devoted himself to the work of spreading 


a knowledge of the Pestalozzian ideas that were to act — 


like leaven on the school systems of America, as they 
had on those of Europe. 

He believed in educational journals, was a subscriber 
to the first one he heard of, was a contributor and gave 
his services for a year as temporary editor of the Vew 

‘ork Teacher (because its editor having removed no 
one else would take it). Being found ready to work in 
season and out of season for education, he was appointed 
by the New York State Teachers’ Association as per- 
manent editor, which office he declined. 

In conducting institutes, in superintendence, in carry- 
ing forward a private school, in all of his varied school 
work, of twenty-five years, there was a success reached 
that led him to feel there were methods of teaching 
that were invariably crowned with success; the short 
name given to these was “normal methods.” They were 
methods based more or less on the ideas of Pestalozzi ; 
“more or less” as the principals of the normal schools 
understood Pestalozzi. It was his firm belief that there 
were thousands of young men and women, in all parts 
of the country who, unable fo attend a normal school, 
would welcome normal instruction in the form of an 
educational journal. He proposed to give the earnest 
seeker of the better ways of teaching a glimpse of 
methods he might adopt then and there in his school, 
if he would. The callin each number was to “come 
up higher.” 

The serious effort then made was to edit THE 
Journal. so as to unfold in it a right plan of teaching, 
thus making it a veritable normal school for the entire 
country; not a newspaper but a journal devoted to 


showing how teaching should be carried on. 

The ideal is by no means attained, and yet there is 
the feeling that it is conscientiously aimed at. The 
great recompense has been won again and again in finding 
teachers at distant points, never to be grasped by the 
hand, declaring they have been led to the light. The 
year 1892 has brought much recompense of this nature ; 
and its last hours melt away in thankfuiness. - 
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President Eliot’s Views. 


For many years THE JouRNAL has urged a reform in 
the methods of teaching ; and for many years it seemed 
to be the only one that was dissatisfied. After a time, 
it was joined by one, then another, and then another ; 
the effort for reform has now become widespread, and 
one of its most earnest advocates is President Eliot. 
When Pres. Eliot proposed “to enrich the common school 
course”’ with more studies it was plain that he had not 
reached the real needs of the schools. His article in 
the Forum shows that he has been taking “ observation 


* lessons.” 


He finds that about five per cent. of the children go 
from the grammar school to the high school or academy. 
There a large part of their time is given to the study of 
languages. As ordinarily managed, this cultivates little 
in the pupil “besides memory and a curious faculty of 
assigning the formation of a word or the construction 
of a phrase to the right rule in the grammar—a rule 
which the pupil may or may not understand.” This 
does not develop his reasoning faculty ; nor does it give 
him the training he needs in “ discriminating thinking.” 
Many of these secondary schools also undertake to do 
something in the way of teaching history, natural science, 
political economy, etc. “I need not say, that these 
subjects are in themselves grand fields of knowledge 
and that any of them might furnish the solidest mental 
training. It is the way they are used that condemns 
them. The pupil is practically required to commit to 
memory a primer or a small elementary manual for the 
sake of the information it contains. There can be no 
training of the reason in such a process.” 

In the colleges, as in the preparatory schools, the 
student’s memory is cultivated, his observing, inferring, 
and reasoning faculties neglected. “Strangest of all, 
from bottom to top of the educational system the art 
of expressing one’s thoughts clearly and vigorously in 
the mother tongue receives comparatively little atten- 
tion.” But the failure to develop thinking power is 
what he deems the greatest fault. 

When one reviews the course of instruction in schools 
and colleges with the intention of discovering how much 
of it contributes directly to the development of reason- 
ing power, one cannot but be struck with the very small 
portion of time expressly devoted to this all-important 
object. No amount of memoriter study of languages or 
of the natural sciences, and no attainments in arith- 
metic will protect a man or woman—except imperfectly 
through a certain indirect cultivation of general intelli- 
gence—from succumbing to the first plausible delusion 
or sophism he or she may encounter. No amount of 
such studies will protect one from believing in astrol- 
ogy, or theosophy, or free silver, or strikes, or boycotts, 
or in the persecution of Jews or of Mormons, or in the 
violent exclusion of non-union men from employment 

The reform which Mr. Eliot proposes is to make 
“ practice in thinking ” the constant object of all teach- 
ing, in school, academy, college, university. He would 
have much more time given to the true “observation 
studies,” and to the practice of accurate description in 
writing and argumentative composition. He would 
have the natural sciences taught by the laboratory 
method, and not by means of text-book lessons com- 
mitted to memory. He would have the older pupils 

spend a great deal more of their time in the right study 
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of history. He would have them study political econ- 
omy and sociology also—“ not as information subjects, 
but as training or disciplinary subjects.” 

He believes there is need that students master the 
art of argumentation by a systematic study of actual 
arguments that have affected the world’s thinking or 
the course of its affairs—the arguments of Burke, Web- 
ster, Abraham Lincoln (in the debate with Douglas), 
and, in science, of Sir Charles Lyell, Sir John Lubbock, 
etc. “We have expected to teach sound reasoning 
incidentally and indirectly just as we have expeeted to 
teach young people to write good English by teach- 
ing them foreign languages. It is high time that we 
taught the young, by direct practice and high examples, 
to reason justly and effectively.” 


> 


Schoolmasters and their Critics. 


It has been noted that to write anything having the 
aspect of novelty on education and schools, is to 
attack a large class and to insure their hostility. This 
helps to consign the writers to forgetfulness. Even the 
venerable Comenius, when his life-work was approach- 
ing its close, was assailed at Amsterdam as an arch 
enemy of schools and schoolmasters, and had to make 
a pathetic defence. “I can affirm,” he says, “from the 
bottom of my heart, that these forty years my aim has 
been simple and unpretending; indifferent whether I 
teach or be taught, admonish or be admonished ; willing 
to act the part of a teacher of teachers, if in anything 
it may be permitted to me to do so, and a disciple of 
disciples where progress may be possible. They say 
that I write against schools ; nay, it is for schools that I 
speak and have spoken. Why, then, should 
any delight to molest me?” 

To resent criticism of an institution, or a mode of 
administration, as if it were a personal attack on its 
administrators, is not confined to the teaching profes- 
sion, but it certainly has been a more active character- 
istic of schoolmasters than of clergymen, lawyers, or 
physicians. Teachers, as a rule, do not wish to be dis- 
turbed by new ideas. Even Milton, between whom 
and Comenius there was a fundamental sympathy of aim 
and acommon hatred of the traditionary methods, yet, 
just because he was himself a schoolmaster suffers from 
this narrow pedagogic spirit, and declines, in his letter 
to Hartlib, to have anything to do with new-fangled 
notions. “To search what many modern ‘ Januas’ and 
‘Didactics,’ more than ever I shall read, have projected, 
my inclination leads me not.” It is true that he also 
says, “ What I have benefited herein among old renowned 
authors I shall spare.” Who the “renowned authors ” 
may have been, however, he does not say; nor does his 
treatise give any indication that he ever read any of 
them, although we may, perhaps. not err in presuming 
that Quintilian at least, was not unknown to him. 
Doubtless this peculiar attitude of the scholastic mind 
is largely due to the position of authority in which 
teachers are placed when yet young and unformed. 
They succeed to a certain traditionary way of doing 
things ; a few years’ practice habituates them to it, and 
this habit combines with the almost despotic position 
in which they are placed to produce a self-conviction 

to finality. It is unreasonable, accordingly, to blame 
teachers for their attitude to the science, history, and 
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criticism of their art. The causes are obvious, and to 
understand is to sympathize. And it is vain, I think, to 
expect this attitude to be altered until all intending 
schoolmasters are required before they begin their 
work, to study the theory and history of education. 
The academic study of education such as is now found at 
some universities in America, Germany, and elsewhere, 
will convey to the young aspirant the best tradition, 
while stimulating thought on his own account. If he 
begins to think about the principles and aims of his pro- 
fession when still young, he will, in the great majority 
of cases, continue to think when engrossed with the 
practical work of the school. 


> 


Dr. Rice in Indianapolis, 


In the December Forum Dr. Rice details at consider- 
able length his visit to the schools of Indianapolis. 
These were the schools visited last spring by the editor 
of THe JouRNAL. Dr. Rice’s estimate is substantially 
the same as his : 


“The scene presented in the Indianapolis class-room differs so widely from the 
scene presented in the school-room of St. Louis that it would scarcely aj 
that these two institutions had anything in common. This striking contrast 
is due to the fact that the Indianapolis schools abound in the element which in 
St. Louis is so obviously lacking—consideration for the child, sympathy. The 
cold, hard, and cruel struggle for results is here unknown. The teacher uses 
every means at her command to render the life of the child happy and beauti- 
ful, without endangering its usefulness. 

‘*l entered one of the rooms containing the youngest children at the time of 

the opening exercises. The scene I encountered was a glimpse of fairyland. I 
was in a room full of bright and happy children, whose eyes were directed 
toward the teacher, not because they were forbidden to look in any other 
direction, but because to them the most attractive object in the room was their 
teacher. She understood them, sympathized with and loved them, and did all 
in her power to make them happy. he window-sills were filled with plants, 
and plants were scattered here and there throughout the room. Ths teacher's 
desk was strewn with flowers, and upon each of the children’s desks flowers had 
been placed to welcome the little ones to school. 
_ “After the children had sung a few little songs the first lesson of the day was 
in order. This was a lesson in science ; its subject wasa flower. It began with 
the recitation of a poem, The object ot introducing these ms into the plant 
and animal lessons is to inspire the child with love Loe the beautiful, with love 
for nature and with sympathy for all living things. In the lower grades of the 
schools of Indianapolis much more stress is laid upon the life of the plant and 
the relation of the child to the plant than upon its structure; and the child is 
taught rather how to preserve and to protect it than how to dissect it, so that 
oom upon plants (and animals) partake as much of moral as of science 
essons. 

“Before the teacher endeavored to bring out the points to which she desired to 
direct the special attention of the class, the children were urged to make their 
own unaided observations and to express them, As each child was anxious to 
tell what he had observed in relation to the plant itself, what he otherwise knew 
of it, how it grew, where it grew, and perhaps some little incident which the 
flower recalled to him, the class was full of lifeand enthusiasm. A few minutes 
sufficed to bring the children to the point beyond which they could not proceed 
unaided, When this point was reached the teacher came to the rescue, and b 
careful questioning led the children to observe the particular things to which 
she had decided to call their attention that morning. Her questions were not 
put to individual children, but to the whole class, so that every question might 
Serve to set every pupil observing and thinking. That they did observe and 
think was shown by the number of hands that were raised in answer to every 
question. In all, fifteen minutes were devoted to thislesson. When the science 
lesson was over some of the children were called to the front of the room to 
read, and silent or busy work was assigned those remaining at their seats. 


PARTICULARS OF THE WORK. 


“ The book used during this reading lesson was the book of nature—the plant 
they had just been studying. The scene presented, by the happy little children 
each with a flower in his hand surrounding the teacher, who was smiling upon 
them, was truly beautiful. For reading matter the children were called upon 
for sentences expressing thoughts concerning their flowers. The sentences 
were written upon the board py the teacher, and when a number of them had 
been written the pupils began to read them. The children were interested be- 
cause they all took an active part in the lesson from the beginning to the end. 
They were all observing, all ne. they all had something to say and were 
glad of an opportunity to tell what they had tosay. The teacher was fully as 
enthusiastic as her pupils, and as much pleased as they when the children made 
a bright remark. hat, in spite of her gentleness, she had them completely 
under her control was shown by the fact that they were more than willing to do 
anythin g she asked them to do. 

How shocked some of our so-called disciplinarians would have been had the 
witnessed this lesson! The children were expected to talk and they had muc 
to say, and their hands were ever in sight. Our disciplinarian calls the child 
orderly only when he has nothing to say, when he has no thoughts to express, 
and when his hands are nowhere in sight. The children’s toes were not on the 
line, but were so arranged that they might be as near their teacher as possible. 
Some of the little ones even committed the crime of laying their hands upon the 
teacher, and sheso far forgot herself as to fondle them in return. Yet the dis 
cipline was perfect. What is perfect discipline in the class-room but perfect at- 
tention? There was no noise, there was everywhere signs of life, and such 
Signs of life as become a gathering of young children. 

Meanwhile the pupils who had remained at their seats, though practically left 
to themselves, were far from idle. They had no time for idleness or mischief— 
they were too deeply absorbed in their work for that. They, as well as the 
others, were studying the book of nature, and these little six year-olds and 
seven-year-olds were doing thoughtful work, even without the aid of the 
teacher. They were not only reading from their flowers, they were painting 
them, writing little stories ahout them, utilizing them for number, form, and 
color work, and exercising their powers of observation and thought upon them ; 
and, strange to say, every child was doing nearly all of these things at one and 
at the same time. 

. “How can these little pupils perform such miracles? There are no miracles 

involved. The teacher had simply given the children each a box of paints, a 

= and a flower, and had told them to paint the flower and write a story 
fut it. 

“What has been described represents the work performed during the first 
anny five minutes of the morning session in the lowest primary grade. I re- 
ret that space will not permit me, in the preseat article, to enter further upon 
the detailed description of these charming schools. Enough, however, has 
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been said to demonstrate the educational principle upon which they are con- 
ducted. The spirit that is manifested in the room I have described is typical of 
the Indianapolis schools. 

“ Although the work is rendered beautiful, the final results are certainly not 
below the level of those attained at the mechanical schools, the useful being by 
no means neglected. The difference in this regard between schools such as 
those of Indianapolis and schools of a mechanical order are that in the former 
the children learn to think while memorizing facts, and that they are educated 
without being deprived of their happiness. Reading-books are’ used as well as 
the book of nature, but the teachers endeavor to use these books im such a 
manner that the child will receive the benefit of the thoughts ex in them 
as well as an exercise in recognizing words. I attended a lesson when the chil- 
dren were ong trom the book the story of the snail. The pupils became in- 
tensely interested during the lesson, and they became interested einply because 
the teacher had brought a living snail to school with her that mor: in order 
to give the pupils an opportunity to follow its movements while read about 
it. The attention was absolutely perfect. Phonics also are taught, but the 
phonic drill is kept a; from the reading lesson. 

“In all the work throughout the schools whether the subject be geography. 
history, language, or science the thought is the main thing considered, purely 
mechanical cram work, when found, being immediately stopped by the superin- 
tendents, In geography the molding-board is ever in use, and occasionally, 
though not with sufficient frequency, geograpical excursions are taken. The 
“ busy work " above illustrated is simple, because it represents the work of the 
the first school-year, but the idea upon which it is founded 1s utilized in all the 
grades, and the development of the child's powers is thus at the same time beau- 
tifully demonstrated. 


INDIANAPOLIS AHEAD, 


“The vast ditterence between the schools of St.Louis and Indianapolis can, in 
large part, be accounted for by the difference in their method of supervision, 
While in St. Louis practically nothing is done by the superintendents toward 
improving the minds of their teachers, at Indianapolis the education of the 
teachers is the all-important aim of the supervision. Indeed, the school system 
of Indianapolis represents a ing school, of which the class teachers are the 
students, and the supervising officers the teachers. The exact nature of the 
work done by the superintendents of Indianapolis will be best described by 
quoting their own words from letters which they were kind enough to write to 
me in answer to definite inquiries upon this point. 

“In regard to the appointment of teachers, although the power of appointing 
them lies legally iu the hands of the board of education, their selection has 
been left in the hands of the superintendent. In no way has politics ever come 
into play in relation to the selection and discharge of teachers, nor has it inter- 
fered in any other way with the management of the schools, The number of 
teachers appointed annually is about thirty-five. Of these some twenty are 
graduates of the Indianapolis normal school, the others being selected from the 
schools of other cities. The educators of Indianapolis entertain an exception- 
ally Te for the services rendered by Miss Nicholson, the principal of the 
normal school. 


THE IDEAL. 


“ The Indianapolis schools, though upon a rather high level, and, in my opin- 
ion, among our best, are not perfect. A perfect school means a perfect t er, 
a teacher who possesses a beautiful character, education, culture and great pro- 
fessional strength. The Indianapolis teacher is not perfect. Her spirit is 
beautiful, but her professional s.rength, though it compares favorably with the 
strength of the best of our teachers, is not yet great. The first steps toward 
the ideal have been made. The teacher works thoughtfully, and she has 
learned how torender instruction so interesting that the child will naturally at- 
tend. The ideal, however, consists not only in thus securing the attention of 
the child, but in utilizing the attention to the best possible advantage so that 
none of the energies of the child shall be wasted. 

1 “A thoroughly goed lesson isa work of art. To witness one such affords as 
much genuine pleasure as a performance by a genius upon a musical instru- 
ment. In order that a lesson may be perfect a number of thi must be ob- 
served. Some of these are, generally speaking—they are not always necessary 
—the following: First, the aim of the lesson must be clear and t clearly 
in mind throughout the lesson, so that each question shall lead the child nearer 
to the desired end; secondly, there must be a proper development, the points 
must be well brought out, the essential must e distinguished trom the non- 
essential ; and, thirdly, the development must be followed by a drill, so that the 
points which have been developed may become firmly fixed in the mind of the 
upil. If a lesson fail in any of these points the energies of the child will not 
Ss utilized to the best advantage. Furthermore, the pupil mustgbe led to com- 
pare and classify facts intelligently and to apply principles after they have been 
ained ; in other words, the inductive and deductive processes must be applied 
in their proper places. The teacher plays upon far the most delicate instru- 
ment in existence—the human mind. Totouch the chord with every 
question is a matter of great delicacy and difficulty. Simply to hear children 
recite lessons that they have learned from _a text-book is the music of an organ- 
grinder. In conducting a recitation the German schoolmaster, in my opinion, 
stands preeminent. But even the best of schoolmasters seldom gives a lesson 
which is in every way satisfactory to himself. * * * Considering education 
from the broader side, unification ye to be the proper basis fora philoso- 
phical ——— — of the mind. But here again oe my can be sought but 
never be reached. To unify to perfection is as difficnit as to teach to perfec- 
tion. To unify the proper studies, not to force and overdo unification, because 
unification in general is a good thing. are matters attended with insurmount 
able difficulties. And before perfection can be thought of a third point must be 
considered, namely, perfection in consecutiveness, To teach weil is one thing, 
to unify properly another, and to ¢ a course of studies in a manner whic 
shall secure the gradual development of the powers of the child, which shall 
guard against covering the same ground over and over in, and against skip- 
ping any links in the chain isa third. The educators of Indianapolis are work- 
ing in the proper direction ; they have already accomplished much and they will 
accomplish more. Everything will never be done, the ideal will never be 


reached.”’ 
Pa 


Tue JourNAL had occasion a short time since to de- 
nounce the athletic “craze” in colleges. Dr. Cuyler, in 
the Evangelist, says: 


“ Whatever the views of college faculties may be, there are thousands of 
sober alumni who look on this whole craze for inter-collegiate athletic 
with profound regret. Even if these match games were not attended with such 
a saturnalia of gambling and drinking they are attendéd with mischievous re- 
sults that affect the college themselves. . . . For weeks before these inter-col- 
legiate contests, scores of young men are kept in training for the fight, and the 
tatk and thought of the whole college is toa great degree drawn towards the 
impending grapple of brawn and muscle, Who needs to be told that all this is 
terribly demoralizing to the true literary and scientific aspirations of any col- 
lege? It sets up a false standard; and holds out a false incentive and a 
false ambition. . . . That the men who distinguish themselves in inter-collegiate 
es become also distinguished by legitimate intellectual eminence in after 
fife, is denied by those who have ie careful observations. Those whose 
names are trumpeted by the press over the land for their pores at football, 
are seldom trumpeted afterwards for their great intellectual achievements. . . . 
I am only voicing the honest sentiments of hundreds of the alumni and of hun- 
dreds of fathers and mothers who look upon these inter-collegiate saturnalia 
with a sort of dismay. An education in college and university is vastly more 
expensive than it used tobe. And one source of extra cost is to be attributed 
to the rage for athletics. The atmosphere of college-life is now tainted by a 
dangerous influence, that was not known in former times.” 
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From Workshop to College. 


By Geo. D. Ricr, Tufts College. 


Three years ago I was employed as a mechanic at a 
salary of two dollars and fifty cents a day. From seven 
in the morning till six at night I labored just as thous- 
ands of young men had done before, and are doing now. 
For eight long years I remained at the bench of one of 
the largest machine shops in the country. 

There was nothing dishonorable in the work ; in fact 
there is much to commend in the broad field of mechani- 
cal work. Hence this article is not going to advise 
young men to desert a substantial trade, like that ofa 
machinist, for the purpose of wearing broadcloth in 
some professional occupation, but will simply tell the 
story of the writer, so that other young mechanics may 
better themselves in the same way if they so desire. 


COULD GET NO HIGHER. 


I served a full seven years’ apprenticeship at the ma- 
chinist’s trade and then, as many others are doing to- 
day, began to look forward to promotion. None came. 
I had married and my expenses increased proportion- 
ately. One day an article on the subject of “ Labor vs. 
Education ” came out in an educational magazine and I 
read it. 

The article filled several pages, and before I had read 
them all I saw that unless a man was educated he would 
stand but a small chance of getting very far up in the 
world. 

I made up my mind that I would educate myself. Ihad 
seen men come into the workshop as boys and work for 
years without advancing very far in position, and I real- 
ized that I was on the road todo the same. In other 
words, I clearly saw that there was but one chance out 
of a hundred for me to get any higher by remaining at 
the bench. 

Too often does it happen that a man’s salary decreases 
instead of increases, in the case of the mechanic. Now 
that I had come tothe conclusion that the only way 
to secure promotion consisted in first obtaining a 
broader education, I took steps to get that education. 

The first thing I did was to send off for catalogues of 
different colleges. I examined these as fast as I re- 
ceived them and was surprised to find that a high de- 
gree of knowledge was necessary to pass the entrance 
examinations. But I engaged a private instructor to 
tutor me evenings and before another year had passed 
away I was fitted to enter on a special course of 
study at the institution in which I am at present study- 
ing. 

By writing articles on mechanical subjects and selling 
them to the scientific magazines of our great cities, I 
have made more money than I ever did when working ten 
hours a day in the machine shop. 

This is my third year in the college. During the past 
two years I have received several very flattering offers 
from builders of locomotives and engines, and from pro- 
prietors of machine works. Thus it is quite plain that the 
manufacturer of to-day realizes that it is necessary for 
him to have men in his employ who are educated in mat- 
ters other than the handling of the lathe, or the file in the 
shop. They see that in order to compete with their 
competitors they must take advantage of every opening. 
My salary while in the shop amounted to less than a 
thousand dollars a year. Had I continued there it 
would undoubtedly be the same to-day ; in fact, it might 
remain the same for years to come. One of the offers 
which I have received: during the past year carries a 
salary of $2,000 per year and the use of a house. An- 
other offers $1,800 and the lowest $1,600. Not only are 
the salaries higher than I could earn in the shop, but the 
positions are alsocorrespondingly higher. At $2.50 per 
day a man has to wear overalls and work at the vise all 
day, while at $1,500 or $2,000 per year has his desk 
in the office of the works ; he can wear broadcloth if he 
wishes, and he need not toil his life away. Such a man 
uses his head instead of his hands, and he is far better 
off than the man at the bench. 
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This is what education will do fora man. Why it is 
that more young men do not seek for broader knowl- 
edge, and clearer insight, and a higher degree of educa- 
tion in their line, is more than I can see. I would not 
go back to the vise and the file again under any circum- 
stances. “I had a small bank account of about $50 
when I was employed in the shops. When I first en- 
tered the college I had $70 in cash and a wife to sup. 
port. For eight months it was “ nip and tuck.” Many 
times I thought I should have to give it up and go to 
work again. But I hung on and to-day I have a bank 
account of $350 and an income of $100 per month 
from the papers for which I write, besides nearly 
three years of college education. 

I believe that the mechanic, the farmer, the clerk, and 
others have roo per cent. more chance to get ahead in 
the world when educated. I believe that a young man 
can work day in and day out at a trade till his hair turns 
gray andstill not attain the success he might attain 
were he educated. Labor cannot compete with educa- 
tion and the sooner the young men of the rising genera- 
tion find it out the better. 


a 
Catholics and Schools. 


Archbishop Satolli, the Papal ablegate to this country, 
delivered a very important address at the recent meet- 
ing of the American archbishopsin New York, on “ The 
Settling of the School Question and the Giving of Re- 
ligious Education.” 


The main portion of it is as follows: 


‘* Absolutely and universally speaking, there is no repugnance in the youn 
learning the first elements and the higher branches of the arts and natura 
sciences in public schools controlled by the state, whose office it is to provide 
— everything by which its citizens are formed to moral goodness, 

“Out of our paternal love do we not only exhort Catholic parents, but we 

command them, by all the authority we possess, to procure a truly Christian 
and Catholic education for their beloved .offspring, to shield and secure them 
from the dangers of a merely worldly education, and therefore to send them to 
parochial or other truly Catholic schools. 
“The Catholic church, far from condemning or treating with indifference 
the — schools, desires rather that, by the joint action of civil and ecclesias- 
tical authorities, there should be public chooks in every state, according as the 
circumstances of the people require, for the cultivation of the useful arts and 
natural sciences. 

* The Holy See, after consultations with the bishops of the United States ot 
America, decreed that parish schools were opportune and necessary for Catho- 
lic youths, from the fact that it was held for certain that the public schools 
bore within themselves approximate danger to faith and morals for various 
reasons, viz.: Because in the public schools a purely secular education is given, 
inasmuch as it excludes all teaching of religion, because teachers are chosen in- 
discriminately from every sect,and no law prevents them from working the 
ruin of youth, so that they are at liberty to instil errors and the germs of vice 
in tender minds. Likewise, certain corruption seemed to impend from the fact 
that in these schools, or at least in many of them, children of both sexes are 
brought together for their lessons in the same room. 

** Wheretore, if it be clear that in a given locality, owing to the wiser dispo- 
sitions of public authorities, or the watchful prudence of school boards, teach- 
ers, and parents, the above-named dangers to faith and morals disappear, then 
it is lawful for Catholic parents to send their children to these schools to acquire 
the elements of letters, provided the parents themselves do not neglect their 
most serious duties, and the pastors of souls put forth every effort to instruct 
the children and train them in all that pertains to Catholic worship and life. _ 

“It will be well to establish weekly classes of catechism, which all the chil- 
dren of the parish should attend. : 

‘“‘If parents make sufficient provision for the religious training of their chil- 
dren, let them be free to secure in other ways that education which the position 
of their family requires. ; 

“It is greatly to be desired and would bea most happy arrangement if the 
bishop agree with the civil authorities, or with the members of the school 
board, to conduct the school with mutual attention and due consideration for 
their respective rights. 

““While there are teachers of any description for the secular branches who 
are legally inhibited from offending Catholic religion and morality, let the right 
and duty of the church obtain of teaching the children catechism in order to 
remove danger to their faith and morals from any quarter whatsoever. - 

“* Wise legislation should provide that the system of education which is main- 
tained at the public expense, and to which, therefore, Catholics also contribute 
their share, be in no way prejudicial to their conscience or religion. 

“ We do not thirk that any one hereafter looking into these things clearly 
will let Catholic parents be forced to erect and support schools which they can- 
not use for the instruction of their children. é 

‘“* As for those Catholic children that in great numbers are educated in the 
public schools, where now, not without danger, they receive no religious in- 
struction at all, strenuous efforts should be made not to leave them without 
sufficient and seasonable instruction in Catholic faith and practice. : 

“* As statistics show that hundreds of thousands of Catholic children in the 
United States attend schools where, under the control of state boards, teachers 
of every denomination are engaged, the adoption of one of three plans is 
commended, the choice to be made according to local circumstances in the dif- 
ferent states and various personal relations : 

1. “Consists in an reement between the bishop anc the members of the 
school board, whereby they allow the Catholic children to be assembled during 
free time and taught the catechism. 

2. * To have a catechism class outside the public school building, where the 
Catholic children would assemble. : 

“* Pastors should unceasingly urge on parents the duty of bringing up theif 
children in sound morality onl Catholic faith. Let them have classes of chil- 


dren in the parish schools and even the churches. . 

“ Nor let him show less love for the children that attend the public schools 
than for those that attend the parochials; on the contrary, stronger marks © 
solicitude are to be shown them ; the Sunday-school and the hour for catechism 
should be devoted to them in a special manner. 

“For the standing and growth of Catholic schools, the teachers should 
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prove themselves qualified by having a teacher's diploma from the school board 
of the state, awarded after successful examination. 

“ By this a better opinion of the Catholic schools will be created. A greater 
assurance will be given to parents that Catholic schouls are not inferior to pub- 
lic schools, but on the cont » equal to public schools, or even su . 

“ It is necessary that no schools should reach such efficiency in preparing 
teachers that their graduates should not fail to obtain the diploma of the state 
For the sake of the Catholic cause let there be a growing rivalry to take the 
diplomas doctorate, so that they may compete for positions in the public gym- 
nasia, lyceums, and scientific institutions, 

“The knowledge of the truth of ev kind, straightforward justice, united 
with charity, the effulgence and appreciation of the liberal arts—these are the 
bulwarks of the church.” 


¥ 
Lectures by Pupils. 


- By Joun MacMULLEn, New York City. 


Some years ago I concluded to accustom my scholars 
to make their own speeches or lectures. It was very 
hard work at first. They all assured me that they could 
not possibly do it because they had nothing to say. I 
kept at it, however, getting each one of them in turn to 
stand up and say : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, ! am sorry to say that I have 

nothing to say.” 

’ After two or three had said this, as it was rather 
monotonous, I suggested that the next one should make 
“a feeble remark about the weather.” He did so, and 
another boy got off a funny sentence that set the boys 
all laughing. 

It was then proposed that they should give one an- 
other subjects to speak about on the instant. These 
subjects of course ranged from grave to gay, some of 
the boys giving the most utterly ridiculous subjects they 
could think of. All this, however, helped on my plan. 
They became more and more accustomed to attempting 
impromptu speeches, and gained in power and quick- 
ness with every new attempt. 

Some one then said that they ought to have time to 
prepare their speeches. I said: “Very well; on next 
speaking day I shall expect from each of you a well-pre- 
pared discourse on some subject of his own choosing, 
and if any one shall illustrate his lecture by drawings on 
the blackboard I shall give him an extra mark.” Thus 
their impromptu speeches were quietly expanded into 
lectures. 

As they gradually improved in these I proposed that 
as soon as any four of the boys should each be able to 
lecture on any subject for fifteen minutes, so as together 
to fill up an hour, we should have tickets printed for this 
four-headed lecture, sell them for twenty-five cents each, 
and apply the money to buying new books for our 
library. 

This idea was successfully carried out, and all the 
scholars became so accustomed to lecturing that it was 
quite easy to get from each of them one lecture per week. 
Their blackboard illustrations also became more elabor- 
ate and better so that the whole thing was a complete 
success, 

Its effect upon the newcomers was very striking. 
When a boy of ordinary size saw a little fellow get up 
and give his lecture with perfect ease and self-possession, 
it was so utterly nonsensical to say that he couldn’t do 


what that little fellow did that he simply said nothing, and 


did his best. Of course his first efforts were very encour- 
agingly received and he gradually went on gaining con- 
fidence until he felt sufficiently at his ease to do justice 
to any powers that he possessed. 

There is no mental process that calls out more fully 
the intellectual powers, or that tests more decidedly the 
amount of education, than preparing a lecture. The 
lecturer must investigate and collects his facts ; he must 
marshai and arrange them in the best manner ; he must 
either have or he must acquire sufficient command of 
language to express clearly hisideas ; and if he attempts 
to illustrate upon the blackboard another power is de- 
veloped. 

The steady improvement of their memories was also 
interesting, and it went on until there was not time to 
hear all that some of them could prepare, and it was 
necessary to cut short the lectures of these so as to give 
the others their chance. 
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The School Room. 


Dec. 31.—NuMBERS AND Psop.e. 

JAN. 7.—Primary. 

Jan. 14.—Doinc anv Ernics. 
= 21,— LANGUAGE AND THINGs, 
AN. 28.—Eartu AnD SELF, 





Algebra in Grammar Grades. 


By METALLA KING, Morse School, Washington, D. C. 


Two points must be made clear at the outset : 

@ Letters represent quantities ; as, 4 represents a book, a an 
atlas. 

(2) Usually letters have signs between them; if there is no sign 
between them it is a product; as ad means a and 4, are multi- 
plied together. 

Pupi's studying algebra have generally reached an age and a 
stage of progress at which they should occas‘onally be taught by 
the deductive method. As these are arbitrary statements, not to 
be discovered by any process of reasoning, and as they are, 
moreover, easily applied, they furnish a good opportunity for the 
introduction of this nethed. The first statement may be pre- 
sented and illustrated briefly, for, though first in importance, it 
will be further illustrated in teaching; the second will pre- 
pare the way to emphasize it in another phase, as will presently 
be shown. 

If the deductive method is chosen for teaching the second prin- 
ciple, the teacher, after stating it tothe class, writes on the board 
3+, then says, “ If @ stands for 2, what is the value of 3a? If x 
stands for 3? For 5? If = 4 and a = 7 find the value of 
ax. Ifa@=2,anda = 4. Care should be taken always to let 
each letter used symbolize different values, that learners may 
from the first perceive that these values are “ variable.” 

The first problems should be of the simplest character, their 
objects being to acquaint pupils with algebraic methods. Suita- 
ble examples may be found in any mental arithmetic, or may be 
readily invented by the teacher. Those given below are found in 
the introduction to Davies’ Elementary Algebra: 

1. The sum of 3 equal numbers is 9. What are the numbers? 

2. Divide 66 into two parts, one of which is double the other. 

3. William and John together have 84 marbles, but William 
has 11 times as many as John. How many has each? 

4. I bought an equal number of lemons and oranges, paying 2 
cents apiece for the lemons, and 3 cents apiece for the oranges. 
How many did I buy of each ? 

In solving problems lead pupils to proceed by the following 
steps : 

First step.—Represent the required quantity or quantities. It 
is true that we are sometimes compelled to represent some other 
than the required quantity first, but this is not often the case in 
the earlier work, and even when it is, the learner will readdy re- 
gard it as a means to anend. This method of procedure leads 
him to work systematically, and gives him a definite object. 

Second step.—Find two ways of representing the same quan- 
tity. 

Third step.—Form the equation. 
Fourth step.-—Solve the equation and find the value of all re- 
quired quantities. 

Pupils should prove every problem which they solve ; nothing 
helps so much to make one independent as the power to demon- 
strate the truth of his conclusions. To this end, the student 
should state the conditions of the problem, and show that the 
answers satisfy those conditions. For instance, in the third prob- 
lem, having obtained the answers, 

77 = No. of marbles William has, 
7 = “ “ “ John “ 
he proves these answers to be correct, thus : 

First condition.—William and John together have 84 mar- 

bles. 
William’s marbles. 
77 +7= . 
Second condition.—William has 11 times as many as John. 
William's marbles. John’s marbles. 
77 m= 35 xX Je 

An examination of the work of beginners generally reveals the 
fact that thecr chief difficulty lies in their failure to appreciate 
the representative value of letters. A new language is to be 
learned. Some training in the use of this language must there- 
fore, in the earlier part of the work, precede each new class of 
problems. 

It is possible to abuse these exercises by continuing them so long 
as to relieve the pupil from the necessity of thought. As soon 
as the meaning of the symbolic language has been even ‘mper- 
fectly grasped, and the manner of using that language partially 
understood, they should be made supplementary rather than in- 
troductory to the work of the pupil, and at last should cease, 
that the learner may be left entirely to himself in solving new and 
more difficult problems. The exercises given below illustrate 


John’s marbles. 
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this algebraic language training by suggestions for introducing 
each of the preceding problems : 

1. If x stands for a certain number, what stands for 3 times 
that number? For 4 times thenumber? 5 times? What does 
6x represent ? 

If y stands for each of two equal numbers, what stands for 
their sum ? : 

2. If z denotes a certain number, tell me a short way of saying 
3 times that number. 

If a denotes one of two parts of a number, and 3a denotes the 
other part, how may we represent the number ? 

3. If y denotes the number of — John has, how may we 
denote 3 times the number John has 

If a denotes the number of oranges Charles has, what does 7x 
denote ? ; 

4. I bought some apples on my way to school. How much 
did they cost ? 

“We don’t know how many you bought or the price.”. 

If 1 should tell you the price and the number I bought, how 
might you find the cost ? 

“ By multiplying the price of each by the number of apples.” 

Right. To what is thecost equal? 

“ Tothe price of each multiplied by the number of apples.” 

The apples cost me 2 cents apiece; how many cents did all 
cost ? 

“Two cents multiplied by the number of apples.” 

Right. By using x to represent the number of apples can we 
find a shorter way to state that ? 

“2% means 2 multiplied by the number of apples.” 

The teacher now writes on the board 

x = The number of apples. 

2x = Number of cents x apples cost. 

She then asks the class to read the second line in common lan- 
guage. 

They read, “2 multiplied by the number of apples is equal to 
the number of cents the apples cost.” 

Many similar examples should be given, constantly requiring 
the class to change algebraic language to ordinary English, and 
vice versa, Thus: 

1 bought peaches at 5 cents ; how many cents did they cost ? 

«5 cents multiplied by the number of peaches,” 

If z denotes the number of peaches bought at 5 cents each, how 
may we denote the number of cents they cost ? 

Translate 5z = Number of cents the peaches cost ? 

If x denotes the number of yards of cloth I bought, what is the 
meaning of 5. ? 

If I let y denote the number of. peaches bought at 4 cents 
each, how must I denote the number of cents they cost? Why? 

“Because 4 multiplied by the number of peaches is equal to 
the cost.” 

It will be noticed that in the preceding questions x, y, and z 
are used by turns. The number of letters employed may be ex- 
tended still further. There seems no good reason for the usage 
which obtains in most elementary algebras of reserving for simul- 
taneous equations, the use of other letters than + to represent un- 
known quantities. On the contrary, there are decided advan- 
tages in accustoming the beginner to work with other letters, as 
well as in familiarizing him with the fact that any of the last let- 
ters of the alphabet may be used to represent unknown quanti- 
ties. 

As soon as possible the knowledge of algebraic symbolism 
should be extended by the use of letters as representatives of 
known quantities. For this purpose problems previously solved 
should be generalized thus: 

1. lf the sum of 4 equal quantities is a, what is one of the 
equal quantities ? 

The class should translate the answer x = § into the state- 
ment: ‘Each of the equal quantities is equal to the sum divided 
by the number of quantities.” By application let them see that 
they have discovered a rule by which all similar problems may be 
solved. As they learn to think in algebra, they have hold of a 
“universal arithmetic.” 


¥ 
Arithmetic Signs Explained. 


By MORRISON CALDWELL, A. M., Moss Point, Miss. 


THE JOURNAL of a recent date contained an _ interesting 
article by Mr. Jobn H. Kleinheksel on the arithmetical symbols of 
operation. It is a disappointment, however, to be assured that 
the reason “ why these particular signs were adopted can only be 
a matter of conjecture.” His declaration that the “* warehouse 
marks theory’ is the most plausible that has yet been advanced 
for the origin of our symbols for addition and subtraction,” en- 
courages me to make public the explanation of these symbols 
which I have always given to my classes. Briefly my method is 
as follows, viz. : 
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_ Addition is from the Latin supine addtum which means “ giv- 
ing, bringing, putting, placing, or applying to a thing.” The 
sign (+) is used because it represents something put or placed 
upon something else, ¢. g., the horizontal stick placed upon the 
vertical or upright rod. ; 


Illustration: Ten apples placed yaa, ae 
upon a pile of twenty apples is ,, Pe 
equal to thirty apples. oe — 200000 


Subtraction is from the Latin subtractum which means “a 
drawing or taking away underneath.” The sign (—) is used be- 
cause it represents the line of direction along which, or the line 
by which something is to be “drawn away underneath;” ¢. ¢., 
when a plank is to be taken away from the under part of a pile 
of planks the motion would be similar to this (———) ;_ or we 
might suppose that the rope by which we pull it away 1s repre- 
sented by the line ( ). 

Illustration: From a pile containing ten logs, draw away two 
and eight logs will be left. 


/0-2 >= a 









Multiplication is from the Latin noun mud/tzplicato, which 
means “ folded or wound together many times.” 

The sign (X or x) is used because it represents two threads 
passed as they must be if they are to be “ wound together ;”’ 2. ¢., 
so we take ten cords of equal size and of equal length and wind 
them together, we shall have a rope which will be ten times the 
size of the single cord and ten times as strong. In other words, 
we have multeplied the cord ten-fold. 

Illustration: Let the line A B represent the unit of measure. 
Tnen 9x9=81, might be indicated thus: That is to say, there 








are nine of these nine-ply or nine-wound-together lots. If we 
consider the unit as one foot of thread, we have nine cords each 
consisting of nine threads, and the whole equal to 81 single threads 
each 1 foot long. 

Division is from the Latin noun dzviszo which means seeing 
apart, separation, etc. 

The sign (+) is used because it represents two things “ seen 
apart,” or viewed as separate parts; ¢..g., the horizontal line 
— these two dots, as a partition separates one room from an- 
other. 

In division we view both numbers as consisting of a number of 
units of equal value. Thus we cannot divide yards by inches 
without first reducing the yards to inches, so as to have the same 
unit. 

Illustration: Divide 1 yd. by 9 inches. Let the line AB 
represent 1 yard, then the 36 spaces are the 36 equal parts or 
units. The line CD below the line contains 9 of these -spaces 
and by applying it to the former we are enabled to discover how 
many times it is contained in AB. 


1 yd.=36 inches. 
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I beg to take issue with the author when he says: “ The signs 
of inequality seem to be modifications of that of equality. The 
want of parallelism in the lines neatly symbolizes the want of 
equality in the quantities.” Now, there is no connection between 
parallelism and equality. Lines of unequal length may be par- 
allel. A line is a length without breadth or thickness. Therefore, 
if the lines are of unequal length, they cannot be equal. The 
want of parallelism does not symbolize the want of equality be- 
cause it is a fact that two lines may be equal without being par- 
allel. This is true of the sides of an isosceles triangle. 

The sign (=) is used to express equality because no two things 
can be more equal than two lines of equal length (since lines have 
neither breadth nor thickness), nor are we able to judge of the 
equality of their lengths unless they be placed alongside each 
other, thus, (=). 

The sign (\) is used to express inequality by turning the 
greater end of the —_ point toward the greater number. This 
conveys the idea of a difference of magnitude or quantity, and 


the sign is quickly made. It therefore fulfills the mission of a 
symbol of operation. 
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Finding Equal Factors. II. 


CUBE ROOT. 


It has long been felt that the pupils in the advanced grammar 
grades should learn something of the use of symbols in arithme- 
tic. In finding equal factors (square root and cube root) no in- 
telligent comprehension can be gained unless the pupil can follow 
the processes of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
by means of symbols. To use symbols involves fine mental 
training. There are many stages of this; for example, “1 gave 
James 3 x 5 apples and Henry 4x5 apples; how much more did 
Henry have than James?” Here they must be taught not to 
work out the operation saying, “ Three times five are 15,” but to see 
that the ratio is 3 to 4 without working out the process indicated 
in the sign of multiplication. In discussing the finding of one of 
three equal factors | should suppose the teacher has trained the 
pupil to use symbols, somewhat. In this discussion the term 
“equal factors” is used. Many may prefer to use “square root” 
or “cube root,” as the case may be. These are technical names; 
there is no objection to their use if a pupil understands when he 
says “square rout” he means “one of the two equal factors,” 
and when he says “ cube root”’ he means “one of the three equal 
factors” ina number. These technical names are not so much 
used now for beginners as they once were. 

(1) Let us use single numbers up to Io three times as factors ; 
Nos. 


1234567 89 
Squares. 

14 9 16 25 36 49 64 81 
Cubes. 

1 8 27 64 125 216 343 512 729 


QUESTIONS.— In the number 600 how many figures will the 
equal factor have? The pupil must not be told ; he will learn to 
see that 512 has ome figure and 729 has ome, so 600 must have 
one. This discussion will demand much thinking ; thinking 
must be encouraged. In 80 how many figures in the equal fac- 
tors? in 200? etc. 

Several days will be spent over this discussion ; if they become 
tired, review old fields; do not attempt to hold them until they 
become disgusted. 

(2) “ Let us use numbers of two figures three times as factors, 
up to 100, and note the result.” 


Nos. 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 go 
Squares. 

100 400 g00 1,600 ‘2,500 3,600 4,900 6,400 8,100 
Cubes, 

1,000 8,000 27,000 64,000 125,000 216,000 343,000 512,000 


729,000 

QUESTIONS.—In the number 30,000, how many figures in the 
three equal factors? As before said, do not tell the pupil; he will 
soon think his way. In 60,000? In 100,000? 

When this step is perfectly clear (and not till then) will come 
the abstract question: in a number of four figures how many 
will there be in the equal factors? It will take several days for 
many pupils to grasp this abstract problem and answer it intelli- 
gently. Let them have the two tables given above to look at. 
Alternate the questions. (1) In 250,000 how many figures in 
the equal factors? (2) In a number of six figures how many 
figures in the equal factors ? 

QUESTIONS.—How many figures in each of the three equal 
factors in 30? 300? 3,000? 45? 600? etc. 

There should be a reason asked. The pupil, looking at the 
blackboard when 600 1s proposed, will say, “In 512 and 729 
there is one figure in each of the three equal factors, so there will 
be one in 600,” 

QUESTIONS.—I have a number of four figures; tell me how 
many figures in one of the three equal factors of that number ? 
The pupil locking at the table will say, “Two.” Why? “Be- 
cause 8,000 is composed of four figures and that has two figures 
in the three equal factors ;” etc. 

(3) Let us to-day use some numbers of two figures three times 
as factors zndicating the process. We will use 12, considering 
it as 1042, which it really is; 12 is a condensed form of 1042. 























10+2 10+2 
10+2 10+2 
20+4 10x 2+2* 
100 + 20 10°+10x2 
100+ 40+4 10* + 2(10 x 2)2? 
10+2 10+2 
200 +8048 10® x 2+2(10 x 2#) + 2° 
1000 + 400+ 40 108 + 2(10% x 2)+ 10x 2° 
1000+ 600+120+8 108 + 3(10” x 2)+3(10x 27) +2? 


Here are two operations; in one the multiplication is really 
performed, only the addition is indicated. In the other all the 
operations are indicated, The teacher must go slow and explain 
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every step, the parenthesis, the exponent; how when 10x 2 is 
multiplied by 2 the multiplication is shown by writing the pro- 
duct 10x 2", etc. This wil toques several lessons. 

Now let the = try 13=10+3 using the form just given 
placed on the blackboard as a model; then let them try 14=10 
+4; then 15=10+5, and soon. Donot think of advancing un- 
til they can zmdicate a process by symbols and understand it too. 
Do not be ambitious to get into “cube root ;” so long as they 
can get mental discipline by working on indicating processes by 
symbols ; stay there. 

The pupil must now perceive that all numbers may be consid- 
ered as composed of four parts. So the teacher places several 
numbers on the board and indicates the result of using them three 
times as factors. 

12 X 12 X 12=108 + 3(2 x 10°) + 3(2” x 10}4+2*=1728 
13X13 X 13=108-+3(3 x 10°) +3(3* x 10) + 3°=2197, etc. 

All this is preliminary. Supposing the ground to be clear, 
that is, that the pupils comprehend the indication of processes, 
the teacher says, “ To-day | will give you a number and you 
may find the equal factors—the number 1728.” They settle 
first that the equal factors in this number must have two figures. 
(See (1) and (2) above); every three figures in the product makes 
one in the factor. They know there are four parts in this 1728. 
“Can we from what we know take this to pieces? If we can 
do that, we may learn how to take others to pieces. We know 
that this is a form of 1728.” He writes: 


10°+-3(10* x 2)+3(10 x 27)+2* (10 
10% 





3(10? x 2)+3(10 x 2*) +23 
3(10? x 2)+3(10 x 2*)+2° 


One of the three equal factors of 10* is 10; 1 put it at the right. 
I use it three times as a factor and get 10° and subtract that, then 
bring down the rest as we do in long division. 

Now let us look at this remainder; I want to get 2, the other 
figure; if I had 3x 10% and should divide it in the first part I 
would get 2; to get that for a divisor I square 10 and multiply 
that by 3 and have 3x10? and divide this first part of the re- 
mainder and get 2. . 

Now I must “build up” just what will equal the remainder, so 

I take 3x 10% and multiply it by 2=3(107 x 2). 
I take 3 x 10 multiplied by 2 and multiply it by 2=3(10 x 2°), 
I take 2* and multiply it by 2=2°. 

Now I add these together and subtract from the remainder and 
nothing is left. 

Let us look over our steps; there are four: (1) find the first 
figure; (2) divide by three times the square of this to find second 
figure ; (3) “ build up” in three steps—(a) 3 times square of the 
first into the second; (4) 3 times the first into square of the 
second ; (c) the cube of the second—add all together; (4) sub- 
tract. 

Now I will try the number 1728 in the same way: 


1. Find first figure 1728(10+4-2 
1000 











2. Divide by 3 x 108 = 300)728(2 
3. “* Build up” in three parts 
(a) 3 x 10? x 2== 600 600 
(6) 3x10x2x2=120 120 
(c) 2? x2=8 8 
4. Subtract. 

728 


This must be gone over until all is plain. 
Now I will try the number 3375. There will be four steps : 











1, Find first figure 3375(10+5 
1000 

2. Divide by 3 x 10°)2375(5 

3. Build up 

(a) 3x 10® x5 1500 

(6) 3xIOXxs 75° 

(c) 5° x5 125 
2375 


The teacher now gives out 3,096, 4,913 and other numbers, as 
3,100, 3,200, 3,300, etc. When remainders occur the teacher 
will say, “ Ah, there is a remainder ; well there will sometimes 
be one ; we'll have to look into that some day.” 

Not until the s¢ructure of numbers is firmly imbedded will the 
discussion of numbérs when an equal factor has /Aree figures 
come up. Theteacher (keeping the indicated operations in 12 x 
12 x 12 on the board) gives out 1,860,867. As you know there 
is a factor figure in each period (see tables). Hcw many factor 
figures here? “Three.” The first figure then is 1 (as it is to 
the left of the next figure call it 10). Taking the four steps 
there is a remainder of 132. Bring down the other figures. Now 
it is plain the 10 is really 1co andthe 2is 20. 7Zake the four 
steps again: 





i 
i 
fi 
t 
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1,860,867(100 
1,000 20 





3 x 107=300)860(2 


(a) 3x 10*=300 | x 2=600 
(6) 3x 10x 2=60 |} x2=120 
(c) 23=4 x2= 8 








3 X 1207 = 43,200) 132,867(3 





(a) 3X 120°=343,200 | x 3=129,600 
(6) 3x 120 x3=1,080| x3= 3,240 
(c) 37= 9| x3= 27 

132,867 


This will indicate the plan when there is a remainder in such 
numbers as suggested above, 130,000, 131,000, 132,000, etc. 


Lessons in History. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Let the teacher procure a large sheet of manilla paper three teet wide by four 
feet long and on it place the table given below; drawing lines at equai distances 
with a lead pencil using a camel’s hair brush and ordinary ink for the events. 
Let the pupils take foolscap paper; there are usually 27 lines ruled in blue; on 
these let them write the dates and events. Let the teacher spend two months 
in talking about the actors and the events. 

It aids very much in remembering events and dates to see where 
they occur in place. The dates here given are not to be memor- 
ized except perhaps three or four. The chart hanging on the 
wall in front of the school will make the names and events some- 
what familiar. Once a week the teacher will take the pointer in 
his hand and tell the story of “ Ponce de Leon,” for example, to in- 
terest the pupils in that event. He should have “read up” on 
the life and doings of this remarkable man until he is full of it. 
Another week he may take another event and so on. 

The teacher. must give as clear an idea of the century as pos- 
sible. He will explain that the art of printing had just been dis- 
covered (1436); that the Turkish power was rising—they had taken 
Constantinople (1453) ; that the French had at last driven out the 
English, showing that the French provinces were consolidated 


It is very important that each pupil make a chart for himself. 
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into a kingdom ; that Columbus had discovered America eight 
years before the century set in; the Wars of the Roses (1455-85) 
were just over, 

During this century there were great characters moving about 
on the stage: Leo X., Francis I., Henry VIII., Charles V., 
Luther, Loyola, Calvin, Isabella, Columbus, Cortez, Copernicus, 
Mary Queen of Scots, De Soto, Tasso, Spenser, Michael Angelo, 
Joan of Arc, Queen Elizabeth ; the Spanish power was at its height. 
This century is crowded with great events. The Reformation be- 
came a great political movement. The battle of Ivry, 1590, placed 
the Bourbons on the throne, and they staid there until Napoleon 
came. 

The English separated from the Roman Church ; the Jesuits 
were established ; Charles V. abdicated ; the Revolt of the Neth- 
erlands occurred ; Protestantism was tolerated in Germany by the 
acts of the Diet of Augsburg. In England this century covers the 
reigns of four sovereigns ; and the events of these reigns is inter- 
woven with all the events on the chart, for example, the death of 
“Bloody” Mary, with the Armada; Queen Elizabeth, with the 
death at ary Queen of Scots. 

In America important events begin to happen ; they are mainly 
discoveries. 

THE PUPIL’S PART. 

The pupils hear, read, and then prepare to speak on topics as- 
signed ; for example, Columbus, Cortez, De Soto, the Armada, 
Tasso, Luther, Copernicus, etc. 

They also write on these and other subjects as themes. 

It is most important, after the main events have been sketched 
by the teacher, that he attempt to knead the mass into a compact 
shape, to unify it; he must show how one event hangs on an- 
other. This is the work of the seacher ; no one else can do it. 

CAUTIONS, 

Do not say too much about any event, let the pupils read up 
for themselves. 

Do not feel you must exhaust the chart, before you hang up 
another. 

Do not put too many dates in the chart. 

Only three dates are very important—1517, 1588, 1590; the 
other most important are 1534, 1549, 1556, 1598. 


The subjects in the chart will suggest reading for anentireterm. The 


names given should be firmly associated with the century ; not only these but the other great names and the events also. The sign (x) means a 























battle. 
| Year. EUROPEAN. AMERICAN. 
| 1492 Columbus discovered America. 

1497 J. Cabot explores N. E. coast. 

Henry VIl.9, J | 1498 S. Cabot explores from N. E. to Florida. 
| sents St. Peter’s church begun. Gulf of St. Lawrence discovered by Denys. 
| 5 Columbus died (64). - - - - - 
10 Ojeda settles Darien. 
| 12 Ponce de Leon discovered Florida. 
| 13 xFlodden. Balboa starts from Darien and discovers 
Leo, X. Pacific ocean. - - - 
' Reformation begins. { - - - - - 

7 Turks take Egypt. ? - - - - - 
19 Da Vinci died. - - - - - 
| 19-21 Cortez conquers Mexico. 
| 19-22 Magellan circumnavigates. - - - - - - 
20 Raphael died. - - - - . 
Verrazzani examines coast from Wilming- 
Henry VIII. } | ss to Nova Scotia. 
25 xPavia. - - - - - - 
26 Hungary united to Austria. - - - - - 
| 31-33 Peru conquered. . - . . - - 
34 Separation of English church. Cartier discovers St. Lawrence river. 
36 Erasmus died. - - - - - - 
De Soto conducts expedition to the Missis- 
39 sippi. 
| 40 Jesuits established. , . - . - - 
43 Copernicus died. - . . - - - 
46 Luther died. - - . - - 
| 55 Diet of Augsburg. - - - - . - 
Alkar (India) great Mogul ruler. - - - - - 
Mary. 53: | 56 Abdication of Charles V. - - - - - - 
62 Ribaut colonizes at Port Royal. 
65 Melendes founds St. Augustine. 
66 Revolt of Netherlands. - - : - - 
72 Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s. - - - - - - 
78 Drake explores Pacific. 
81 Holland declares independence. - - - - - 
82 New Style introduced. . - - - - - 
84 Amidas and Barlow explore Virginia. 
Elizabeth. 63. 85 Spain and England at war. - - - - - 
86 Potatoes introduced. - - - - - - 
87 Mary II., of Scots, beheaded. . - - - - 
88 Armada defeated. - - - - - . 
| go xIvry, . . ‘ . 
95 Tasso _ - - - . - - 
Spenser died. , - - - - - 
98 Edict of Nantes. a - - - - 
L| 1603 
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Supplementary. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual class work. in 
g phy, history, etc. If rightly used it will tly increase the general 
intelligence of the puplls, and add to the interest of the school-room. 


_This department is designed for Friday afternoons, morning exercises, 1ecep- 
tions, etc. The material is selected from Our Times; a shcolar’s newspaper 
published by E. L. Kellogg & Co. Yearly subscription, tifty cents. 


Daniel Webster. 


IsT. PUPIL.—For the encouragement of dull pupils and their 
teachers, it may be said that nothing in Webster's youth, nor 
even in his college life, gave special promise of his future bril- 
liancy. He did not reach to the top. His powers did not come 
to fullness until he was 48 years of age. His early childhood was 
passed in the northern part of New Hampshire, and he after- 
wards spoke of the smoke of their chimney as rising very close 
to the north star. 

His mother was Abigail Eastman, his father’s second wife— 
and to her and to his elder sisters he owed his early training, 
rather than to his district school teachers, who had little to im- 
part beyond reading and writing. 

To his father, however, he owes his calm, clear-cut rendering 
of lofty passages ; for, although EbenezerWebster had a limited 
education, he was a grand reader, and greatly enjoyed the nobler 
compositions of the best poets and orators, which his large 
sonorous voice enabled him to give with fine effect ; and his sons 
— in his manner, even to the rustic pronunciation of some 
words, 

2ND. PUPIL.—Daniel said he could not remember when he 
could not read the Bible, and there is a pleasant tradition of the 
teamsters who used to come to his father’s saw-mill, and who 
after having discharged their loads and tied their horses, would 
say: “ Now let’s go and hear little Dan read a Psalm.” 

3D. PUPIL.—At fourteen he had had but few advantages outside 
of his home and the village library, but was fond of reading. He 
was never a great student; and mathematics and penmanship 
were always a bore ; but while studying for college he became en- 
thusiastic over Cicero’s oratory and the enthusiasm never left 
him. While in school at Phillip’s academy, Exeter, N. H., he 
did not exhibit any extraordinary ability, and could not be in- 
duced by any appeal to go through a simple declamation in the 
presence of the school, being utterly unable to raise himself from 
his seat when his name was called. When the occasion was over, 
he went home and wept bitter tears of mortification, This was 
not a brilliant beginning for him whose first speech in the House 
of Representatives in June, 1813 “took Congress and tde country 
by surprise, marking him as the great leader of his party in that 
branch of Congress!” At that time Clay was speaker, and 
around him was gathered a brilliant diadem of talent and patriot- 
ism, which was doubtless a stimulant to Webster’s power in 
speech. 

4TH. PUPIL.—Had he not shown signs of a feeble constitution 
in his boyhood he might have been consigned to the plow as his 
elder brother Ebenezer had already been; but his father under- 
stood the value and advantages of a liberal education, and one 
day near the close of Washington’s administration, while father 
and son were working together in the field, a member of Congress 
rode up to speak with the father. Touched by the contrast be- 
tween the rising man of the state, honorably paid, and his own 
ill-requited toil, the honest farmer said : 

“My son, that is a worthy man. He goes to Philadelphia and 

_ gets six dollars a day, while I toil here. It is because he has an 
education, which I never had, J should have been in his place if 
I had—I came near it as it was—but missed it; now I must 
labor here.” 

The boy cried in sheer sympathy, and cried again at the recol- 
lection when writing of it inafteryears. His father assured him 
that his own life was now of but little importance, except as he 
lived for his children; and he adjured Daniel to “ Learn, learn / 
and then when I am gone you will not need to go through the 
hardships I have undergone, and which have made me an old 
man before my time.” 

5TH. PUPIL.—When it was decided he was to go to college, 
Webster writes that “The very idea thrilled my whole frame ! 
* * * Twas overcome, and my head grew dizzy. The thing 
appeared to me so high, and the sacrifice that it was to cost my 
father so great, that I could only press his hand and shed tears ! 
Excellent, excellent parent! I cannot think of him even now 
without turning child again.” 

6TH. PupIL.—After graduating, he taught school at Fryeburg, 
Maine, at $350 a year—to which munificent sum (compared with 
what he had received) he added by copying deeds; now as he dis- 
liked exact penmanship we can fully appreciate his self-denial, as 
well as the pleasantry with which he afterwards said that, “ Thirty 
years have not taken the ache out of my fingers!” 

7TH. PuPIL.—Later he went to study law in the office of 
Christopher Gore, of Boston—afterward Governor of Massachu- 
setts. While there he was tendered a clerkship in his father’s 
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court at $1,500 a year, which seemed a bonanza to the family. 
Daniel was correspondingly elated, and with glowing face and 
sparkling eyes he took the letter to his employer. This gentleman 
coolly said it was undoubtedly complimentary, and should be 
acknowledged with all civility, du¢ declined. He added : 

“Go on and finish your studies; you are poor enough—but 
there are greater evils than poverty. Live on no man’s favor. 
What bread you do eat let it be the bread of independence. 
Make yourself useful to your friends and a little formidable to 
your enemies, and you have nothing to fear.” 

His father was somewhat disappointed when he found that 
Daniel in accordance with this allisenne advice had declined 
the offer, and he said, not unkindly : “ Well, my son, your mother 
has always said you would come to something or nothing. she 
didn’t know which, I think you are now about settling that 
doubt for her.” 

8TH. PUPIL.—Well, he was poor; pinched by poverty, as he 
tells us, until his very bones ached—but jovial and innocent, 
nevertheless. If he had any wild oats in bis composition, they 
were not sown in his youth. His convivia] disposition unfortun- 
ately led to excesses in the use of drinks, later in life, so that he 
who really had a high standard of manhood appeared sometimes 
in pubiic in a state of intoxication that detracted from his repu- 
tation. It was his one weakness; other faults he had, one of 
which was his utter carelessness of debt, and the extravagance 
that led to it. 

9TH. PUPIL.—His career as a statesman makes a part of the 
history of America. As an orator he probably stands at the very 
head of the list. 


¥ 
How to Use the Pen. 


(A boy speaks this in a conversational manner as if he were talking to some 
ne.) 


Every time you are tempted to say an ungentle word, or write 
an unkind line, or say a mean, ungracious thing about anybody, 
just stop; look ahead twenty-five years, and think how it may 
come back to you then, Let me tell you how I write mean let- 
ters and bitter editorials, my boy. Sometimes, when a man has 
pitched into me and “ cut me up rough,” and [ want to pulverize 
him and wear his gory scalp on my girdle, and hang his hide on 
my fence, I write a letter or editorial that is to do the business. 
I write something that will drive sleep from his eyes and peace 
from his soul for six weeks. Oh, I do hold him over a slow fire 
and roast him! Galland agua fortis drip from my blistering 
pen. Then—I don’t mail the letter, and I don’t print the edito- 
rial. There’s always plenty of time to crucify a man. The 
vilest criminal is entitled to a little reprieve. I put the manu- 
script away in a drawer. Next day | look at it. The ink is 
cold; I read it over and say, “I don't know about this. There’s 
a good deal of bludgeon and bowie-knife journalism in that. I'll 
hold it over aday longer.” The next day I read it again, I 
laugh, and say, “ Pshaw!” and I can feel my cheeks getting a 
little hot. The fact is, 1 am ashamed that I ever wrote it, and | 
hope that nobody has seen it, and I have half forgotten the arti- 
cle or letter that filled my soul with rage. I haven’t hurt any- 
body, and the world goes right along, making twenty-four hours 
a day as usual, and I am all the happier. Try it, my boy. Put 
off your bitter remarks until to-morrow. Then, when you try to 
say them deliberately, you'll find that you have forgotten them, 
and ten years later, ah! how glad you will be that you did! Be 
good-natured, my boy. Be loving and gentle with the world, and 
you'll be amazed to see how dearly and tenderly the worried, 
tired, vexed, harassed old world loves you.—2. /. Burdette. 


, 
Going To Grandma’s, 


By MAYFLOWER. 


(Recitation for a very small girl.) 


Iam going down to grandma’s, 
To stay a week or more ; 

I have my bran new (1) bonnet on, 
That pa brought from the store. 


I will wear my best red stockings, 
And these (2) slippers nice and neat, 
That fit so very charmingly, 
On my (3) dainty little feet. 


And my (4) dress is, just completed ; 
How do (5) you think it looks ? 
My (6) sash is very charming! 
Like those in picture books. 


' 


(7) Oh, I'm dress’d to go to grandma's! 
And what a lot of fun 
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I shall have down in the meadow ! 
And out with Charlie run. 


But now I will dress my (8) dollie, 
For she must go you know ; 

I'll put this (9) ribbon ‘round her neck, 
And tie it in a bow. 


O (10) Ned, hurry up the horses ; 
I'm tired of waiting so! 

The hour’s two, now, by the (11) clock, 
And two’s the time to go. 


(12) Oh, I’m going down to grandma's! 
Tra-la-la la-la lun ! 

I’m going down to grandma's, 
To have a lot of fun! 
Tra-la-la lé-la-lun. 


DIRECTIONS. 


1. Touches bonnet, glance upward. 2. Puts out left foot. 3. 
Puts out right foot, then left, with a skipping movement. 4. 
Touches dress. 5. Points to audience. 6. Touches sash proudly. 
7. Turning half around on right foot, remainder on left. 8. Takes 
a doll from a box on the table. 9. Ties ribbon. 10. Turns to door— 
left. 11. Points to clock. 12. Trips across the stage, singing the 
stanza—passing to left, right, left ; as she approaches the door, 
coachman appears, whip in hand. She bows and kisses her hand 
to audience, Exit. 


* 


Sunbeams, 
(Each verse may be recited by one girl. All bow together at the end.) 


Two little Sunbeams came earthward one day, 
Shining and dancing along on their way, 
Resolved that their course should be blest. 
“Let us try,” they both whispered, ‘some kindness to do, 
Not seek our own pleasuring all the day through, 
Then meet in the eve at the west.” 


One sunbeam ran in at a low cottage door, 
And played hide-and. seek with a child on the floor, 
Till baby laughed loud in his glee, 
And chased with delight his strange playmate so bright, 
The little hands grasping in vain for the light 
That ever before them would flee. 


And one, where a little blind girl sat alone, 
Not sharing the mirth of her playfellows, shone 
On hands that were folded and pale, 
And kissed the poor eyes that had never known sight, 
That never would gaze on the beautiful light 
Till angels had lifted the veil. 


At last, when the shadows of evening were falling, 
And the Sun, their great father, his children was calling, 
These Sunbeams sped intu the west. 
They said, “ We have found that in seeking the pleasure 
Of others we fillto the full our own measure ”"— 
Then softly they sank to their rest. — Selected. 


r 
The Cobbler’s Story. 


(Recitation in character for a boy.) 


Wandering up and down one day 
I peeped into a window over the way, (1) 
And putting his needle through and through (2) 
There sat the cobbler making a shoe. 
For all the world he cares not the whisk of a broom; (3) 
All he wants is his elbow room ; (4) 
Rap-a-tap-tap, tick-a-tack-too, (5) 
This is the way he makes a shoe. 


Over last of wood his bits of leather 
He stitches (6) and fits, then sews (2) together. 
He puts his waxed ends through and through, (2) 
And stili as he stitches (2) his body goes too. (7) 
For all the world he cares not the whisk of a broom; (3) 
All he wants is his elbow room; (4) 
Rap-a-tap-tap, tick-a-tack-too, (5) 
This is the way he makes a shoe. 


With his little sharp awl he makes a hole (8) 

Right through the upper and through the sole ; 

He puts in one peg or he puts in two, (9) 

And he chuckles and he laughs as he hammers them through. 
For all the world he cares not the whisk of a broom; (3) 
All he wants is his elbow room ; 
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Rap-a-tap-tap, tick-a-tack-too, 
This is the way he makes a shoe. 

1. Point to the right. 2. Sewing motion. 3. Whisk left hand. 4. Jerk 
the elbows. 5. Hammer with fingers. 6. Stretching. 7. Bend forward. 8. 
Asin boringahole. 9. Asin stitching pegs. ’ 

These motions must de in imitation of the cobbler making shoes. It may be 
well to recite sitting. 

—Selected. 


¥ 
The Alphabet of Health. 


(Recitation for Intermediate Grade.) 


All healthy folks are active and bright. 
Be sure to go to bed early each night. 
Children, be careful, and keep dry feet— 
Damp shoes are neither healthful nor neat. 
Eat slowly, and choose the simplest food— 
Fresh fruit is dainty, and tempting, and good. 
Garments should never be worn too tight— 
Hats should always be airy, and light. 
If you would be happy, and healthy, and gay, 
Just stay in the sunshine the live-long day. 
Keep your heart pure and your temper sweet ; 
Let your dress and your home be always neat. 
Many have died from lack of pure air. 
No child can keep well without constant care. 
Old rags and trash should never be kept-- 
People thrive best in a house well-swept. 
Quick motion brings to boys and girls 
Red cheeks, bright eyes, and dancing curls. 
See that the water you drink is pure, 
*Tis better than coffee, or tea, I assure. 
Use all your wits to prevent mistakes ; 
Very sad are troubles they often make. 
Walk every day as much as you can ; 
X-ercise makes the strong woman or man. 
Your health is your wealth, and well worth pain— 
Zeal in its care is never in vain. 

—Little Men and Women. 


» 
A Stormy Day. 


(Motion song. Tune: “ Nelly Bly.’ ) 
By ROSE SEELYE MILLER, Ipswich, S. Dak. 


Hear the rain, on the pane. 
Now it pours again, 

Down upon the dusty street, and on the busy men. 
Rain, rain, sweet rain, 

Rain so silver bright, 
Pouring down out in the street 

While inside it’s so light. 


Hear the sleet, on the street, 
How it beats again ! 
Hear the swiftly hurrying feet, 
Of children and of men. 
Sleet, sleet, sharp sleet, 
Sleet so silver bright, 
Pouring down out in the street, 
While inside it’s so light. 


See the snow, soft and slow, 
Falling to the earth, 

Fair as any Angel’s robe, 
Of sweet, immortal birth. 

Snow, snow, pure snow, 
Snow so soft and white, 

May our souls as spotless be 
In our Saviour’s sight. 


(Drum on the desk with the fingers distinctly for rain, heavily 
for sleet, softly for snow.) : 
Po 


Fairies at Work, 


(A second year oun ~ may be given this short recitation to prepafe for 
the fir 


st fall of snow that appears.) 

Fairies go to parties 

When the flower bells chime, 

But they clean their houses 

In the winter time; 

As they shake their dusters, 

Tiny, soft, and neat, 

All the dust that falleth 

At the children’s feet 

Makes the boy laugh gaily— 

Up his hat he throws, 

hile his sister’s saying. 

“I'm so glad it snows!” 
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The Educational Field. 





John Gannon. 


John Gannon, superintendent of public instruction for the 


state of Montana, was born at Toronto, Canada, in 1842. He 
received his education in the public schools of New York, and 
the state normai school at Albany ; taught in the public schools of 
the state, previous to enlistment in the Union army, July 29, 
1861 ; taught in the public schools of this state, after discharge 
from the army. He taught in New Orleans for two years, when 
he located in Texas, where he taught in the schools of that state 
seven years; was principal of the 2d and 3d ward schools in San 
Antonio, from 1878 to 1880, Came to Montaria, in July 1880; 
was principal of the Glendale school, Beaverhead Co., for three 
years, and also of the Dillon City school for two years ; was 
elected county superintendent of schools, of Beaverhead Co. for 
two successive terms, of two years each, Elected principal of the 
Anaconda schools in May 1885, and held that position for four 
years ; was nominated for that which he now holds in Aug., 1889. 
His official work as county and state superintendent has tended 
towards the elevation of the standard of scholarship among the 
teachers of the state, and that he has been successful, is evi- 
denced by the fact that the corps employed in Montana at pres- 
ent will rank with that of tne older states, in professional train- 
ing, executive ability, and success in their work, 





The Boston schools are making extensive preparations for an 
exhibit at the Columbian exposition. Supt. Seaver says that 
Massachusetts’ chief claim to distinction lies in her manufactures, 
and in her public schools ; and expresses fear that space enough 
will not be allotted for justice to be shown the cause of educa- 
tion. Mr. Seaver has had twelve glass cases made, 22 x 28 
inches, with two others of double this size. The work to be sent 
is not Boston’s des/, but that of an average grade. 





A bill has been introduced into the present legislature of 
Georgia, to provide for the payment of common school teachers’ 
salaries quarterly. 


Boston's bazar for the benefit of the public school teachers 
has been a wonderful success, the spacious auditorium of Music 
Hall not being nearly large enough to accommodate the crowds 
of patrons. One day's receipts sho'ved $4,000. 


The Buffalo teachers are banding together in a Mutual Benefit 
Association, the funds from which are designed to provide tem- 
porary aid in case of illness and life insurance in case of death. 


The teachers at West Superior, Wis., propose to stop teaching 
unless the demand for higher wages is met. 


C. W. Fowler, Supt. of the Kentucky training school at Mt. 
Sterling, issues a circular giving a sketch of plan and description 
of the proposed new buildings for the school. It might be well 
a anyone interested in that line of work to communicate with 

im, / 


Under the laws passed by the last legislature, the appropria- 
tion for school libraries after the present year will be $55,000 an- 
nually, the books for which must be approved by the superintend- 
ent of public instruction, each library to be in charge of a school 
teacher. 
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Education in England. 


(By a Special Correspondent.) 


A change was made last year in the Code ey fourth year 
pupil teachers are required to pass the “ Queen's Scholarship Ex- 
amination ” as their final examination. This proved the largest 
simultaneous examination held under one authority ; 10,826 per- 
sons came together on July 6, 7, and 8, at 200 centers, 
and the whole inspectorate was emploved, which consists of 106 
inspectors, 48 sub-inspectors, and 156 inspectors’ assistants. The 
result was that 8,020 passed—2,254 males, 5,765 females ; 2,806 
failed. 

. There has been a great deal of comment on the fact that 
though 5,640 of the above boys and girls (¢#. e. those passing either 
in the Ist or 2d class) have qualified for admission to a training 
college, yet there is only accommodation in these institutions for 
half that number. The hardship is intensified in the fact that the 
education department is moving in the direction of recognizing 
only trained teachers. 

The papers handed in by candidates show a marked improve- 
ment on those of previous years, yet still reveal some curious and 
ludicrous results of shallow reading and defective teaching. Some 
students blundered hopelessly over the three questions in logic: 

“ What is inductive reasoning?” One replied: “Inductive 
reasoning is the process by which we zaduce other persons to see 
things as we do. Thus we tell them a fact and zmduce them to 
believe it. Thus we tell a child that the earth is round, but he 
cannot prove this fact for himself ; he must be z#zduced to believe 
what is told him.” “ How to secure the attention of a languid 
or disorderly clsss.” One replied: ‘The more languid and dis- 
orderly children should be taken into the playground and their 
heads put under the pump to refresh their brains.” “,What are 
‘Stocks ’’?” One said: ** Money borrowed by a government which it 
never means to repay.” Another candidate imprisoned “ Sir 
Walter Scott” in the tower for 13 years and employed his leisure 
in writing a history. A “ bill of attainder” was described as a 
“ charge of some serious assault against a monarch.” Questions 
relating to ““ Condiments ’’ were commonly well answered, but one 
associated them with “ Condy’s fluid and other disinfecting liquid 
and powders.” One classed the political parties as “ Liberals and 
Conservatories;” another stated, “those elected hold office for 
seven years unless an erufiion takes place; another said: “ Kar- 
/oumns (cartoons) are often posted at different places in election 
times.” 

* * * * * * * 

The following piece of composition of one undergoing examin- 
ation as a candidate for appointment as pupil-teacher shows the 
material from which such teachers are made. The subject was 
“ A Policeman :” 

“ The work of a policeman is to look after the town. 

“You will know the policeman by their dress because that they 
are different to our clothes. 

“ There are policemen in large stations to watch the robbers. 

“The policeman must be a good man himself or he shan’t 
have the work. 

“ There are three policemen watching this town. 

“ There is a head on the policeman like on everything. 

“The head on the policeman in this town is Mr. Hughes 
police station. 

“When a roliceman finds a man’ making something out of his 
place he 1s to send him to prison.” 

* * * * * * * 

The operation of the Free Education Act brings in demands 
from all quarters of the country for further provision of free ac- 
commodation and there will without doubt be a marked exten- 
sion of the school board system as a result; whether the voluntary 
schools will survive the crisis remains to be seen, but that a 
severe struggle is at hand is apparent to every one following the 
course of events. Among other questions occupying the atten- 
tion of the department are the preparation of bills for the organi- 
zation of secondary education, pensions to elementary school 
teachers and the introduction of popular control for all schools. 





Mr. Geo. W. Childs in a recent number of 7he Ladies’ Home 
Journal, says that he has always felt that girls deserve as many 
chances as boys, and that as arule they respond more quickly 
to the fascination of study than boys do. He is more than grati- 
fied by the results of his own philanthropy (in having furnished 
means for the practical education of between three and four 
hundred girls) and says that gratitude has been the rule in almost 
every case, as well as aptitude, excellent behavior and general 
success. All he has aided have become self-supporting, most of 
them have married and made good wives—deferring to his re- 
quest that they select Aones¢ men who could support them. 





In West Troy, the trustees of the third ward recently refused 
to pay the teachers for three weeks curing which there was no 
school on account of damage to the building by fire, but have 
since decided that the teachers were legally entitled to the money 
and paid it. 
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The Cleveland Schools., 


In addressing the teachers recently, Supt. Draper advised them 
to hold suitable Christmas exercises during the last hour of Fri- 
day afternoon, but cautioned them against attempting anything in 
the line of trees or feasts, as there could be no uniformity and 
there was sure to be disappointment among the children. 

After commending the teachers for their earnestness and spirit 
as well as their zealous and intelligent work, he gave some ad- 
verse criticisms, starting with the personal appearance and want 
of cleanliness visible in some schools : 

“Children should come to school with faces washed and hair 
combed, but teachers must be careful not to offend upon the 
subject.” 

“My attention was particularly arrested by the slouchy way in 
which many of our children sit in school, as well as by the lack 
of elasticity in their movements.” 

“ As to reading, I find that some of the children read well, but 
the rooms where this is the case are exceptional. Asa rule the 
reading in the schools is very poor. The children do not stand 
properly, or hold their heads as they should when going through 
‘this exercise ; and they do not enunciate clearly or read with ex- 
pression or understanding.” 

“Concert recitations are too frequently carried on in a sing 
song voice.” 

He reminded his listeners that it was the settled policy of the 
system to prohibit the infliction of corporal punishment, declaring 
with emphasis that teachers had “no right to shake, pinch, or 
strike” the children. 


What Do They Think ? 


In a daily paper the following answers are found in reply to 
the question, ‘How many motions has the earth, and what 
length of time is required for each?” The questions were given 
to those who had been to grammar schools—some were graduates. 

1. “Two motions, upward and downward.” 

2. “Two, Regular and Circular, 12 hours for each.” 

3. “‘ The earth has one motion which is round.” 

4. “ The earth has four motions, north, south, east, and west ; 
99 degrees from the center of the equator.” 

5. “ The earth has two motions, day and night.” 

To the next question, ‘‘ What causes the change of seasons ?”’ 
were these replies: 

“ Distance from the sea level.” 

“The sun crossing the meridians.” 

“ The earth turning on its axle.” 

“The motion of the sun and moon.” 

‘“‘ Change of season alters the climate.” 

“The leaning of our northern hemisphere toward the pole in 
warm and away from in cold weather.” 

Stanley Hall says the teacher should know the contents of the 
primary children’s minds. The turning out of the contents of 
these grammar school children’s minds displays a heterogeneous 
mass. In spelling. these grammar school pupils made accom- 
modation, accommadation, accomidation, accomadation, accom- 
adition, and accombination. 

“ Recommendation ” was equally prolific. 

“Chronicle” was recognized under the various forms of croni- 
cal, chronical, cronacle, and cronicle. 

“ Audacity” appeared as ordasity, ordassity, audasity, ordiasty, 
ordasterchy, audasaty, ordacity, and odessity. 

“Veterans,” became veterens, vetrans, veterains, veterance, 
and vetreans. 


Some results of the Homestead labor troubles are pathetically 
told in the children’s letters to Santa Claus, written at the request 
of the superintendent during a recent visit to the second ward 
school. Two-thirds of those written asked for clothes, shoes, 
etc., as Christmas gifts—while one child confessed that baby 
died, and they hadn't money enough to buy a coffin, so they buried 
it ina box. Several more speak of the great number of men who 
are out of work, and tell that “they are starving.” A sad outlook 
compared With the homes where peace and plenty go hand in 
hand and the holidays are looked forward to with pleasure by 
young and old! 





At a recent competitive examination for a position as teacher in 
the Hoboken high school, one of the candidates averaged 78} per 
cent., and the oné who got it only came up to 713. The news- 
papers attack the appointment. But is the competitive plan a 
good one? Would Dr. Harper get the highest per cent. on a 
competitive examination for president of a university ? 





Prof. W. F. Phelps, in an address before the commercial club, of 
St, Paul, on “ How to Promote, Secure, and Maintain the Prosperity 
and the Supremacy of St. Paul,” said ‘‘one of the first and most im- 
portant steps is to impregnate the air we breathe with the spirit 
of industrial enterprise. We should cultivate in the young people, 
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a taste and a longing for this class of occupations. They should 
be taught that labor with the hands or through machinery, when 
self-guided by intelligence and skill, is not only fascinating in it- 
self but is profitable, and in the highest degree honorable. Skilled 
labor is the one only employment that cannot be overdone. 

“The minds of the young must be stored with concrete and con- 
structive ideas, and their hands made responsive to the behests of 
a cultivated. well-balanced brain. The traditional book instruc- 
tion is to be a or rather accompanied by, a knowl- 
edge of external forms, and their properties and relations co-or- 
dinated with the power to reproduce them through the arts of 
drawing and design. In short, manual training in its broadest 
scope should be begun, continued, and persevered in throughout 
the whole course in the public schools, in order to lay a founda- 
tion for that higher technical training which fosters and fills the 
community with skilful artisans, stimulates every branch of in- 
vention, and creates a universal sentiment favorable to industrial 
enterprise and development. 

“The next step in the process of industrial upbuilding would be 
the enlargement, more complete equipment, and more hearty sup- 
port of the manual training school itself. 

“We should establish and maintain on a comprehensive and 
liberal scale a museum of industrial art in St. Paul. We should 
make haste to establish a museum of industrial art where the 
choicest productions of the public schools and factories, from year 
to year, could be arranged, classified, compared, and held open to 
free exhibition throughout the year. Such a museum would 
stimulate every child in our public schools and every worker in 
our factories to do his best, and it would constantly keep alive 
the spirit of emulation and of invention. Such a museum would 
prove as powerful an educator in its special field as a public 
library in the domain of literature.” 





Professor D. C. Farr, and Superintendent Sherman Williams, of 
Glens Falls,‘are respectively secretary and treasurer of the lyceum 
at Glens Falls, which announces a course of fifteen lectures for 
the current season, closing with an annual banquet. Their ex- 
amples might be profitably followed by other teachers, even in 
smaller towns. 


In Milford, Mass., the Normal system of penmanship has been 
adopted by recent vote, to replace the Spencerian. Half hour 
talks with pupils of the evening school, by some of the citizens, 
on public matters of general interest, have been introduced by 
Supt. Blodgett. The Ling system of physical culture has been 
severely attacked by the school board, complaints having been 
received of its practice and effects. 





The schools of Olean, N. Y., under the superintendence of 
Prof. Fox Holden, formerly principal of Plattsburg normal school, 
are coming to the front in pedagogical work. The teachers, forty - 
in number, are nearly all normal graduates, and more than thirty 
of them have formed a psychology club. It is fortunate when 
the superintendence of city systems of schools come into the 
hands of men who know how. 





In Utica, instruction in music is now being given in the night 
schools. 


The school children of Buffalo are to be vaccinated by the 
health commissioner, after the holiday vacation. 


From among one hundred sixty-two candidates in Buffalo 
trying an examination for teachers last week, only fifty-four 
passed. 


A state exhibit of school work is to be held at Trenton, N. J., 
from which the selection is to be made for the World’s fair. 


At New Brunswick, N. J., a county and city exhibit is to be 
held in the high school building during the holiday vacation. 


New Haven, Conn., is to have a thorough investigation made 
as to the appliances and environment of the school. 


Bridgeport, Conn., seems likely to have a normal school, the 
subject having been presented to the board of education anda 
committee appointed to have charge of the matter and to present 
it to the legislature. 


In Charleston, S. C., the rule is that all am falling below 50 
per cent. in mathematics attend school on Saturday. 


The teachers of Sullivan county had a spelling contest for a dic- 
tionary recently, and now the newspapers are poking fun at them 
because some of the words were missed. 


The Indiana State Teachers’ Association is to meet at Indian- 
apolis on Dec. 27, 28, and 29. Hon. Andrew S. Draper is to 
give the address. 

The Colorado State Teachers’ Association is to meet in Denver, 
Dec. 28, 29, and 30. A fine program has been mapped out, and 
a large attendance promised. 
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In the De Smet Mews, S. D., these “‘School-Room Hints” ap- 
f: 

1. Small scrap bags attached to the side of each desk by means 

of strings are handy and prevent much confusion. Have a house- 

keeper each day whose duty it is to empty these bags, and look 

after the general neatness of the school-room. 

2. When pupils wish to speak or leave the room, they may sig- 
nify their desire by simply raising two fingers for the first and 
three for the second. A nod by the teacher is the reply. 

3. If you have not already done so, gather wild grasses and 
everlasting flowers to make winter bouquets. 

4. Do not fail to spend some time each day in the study and 
practice of music. 

5. Do not neglect reception day. Once in two weeks invite 
the patrons and friends for Friday afternoon and entertain them 
with declamations, essays, dialogues, etc. Always have the 
pupils well prepared; never requiring some nearly impossible 
thing. Make them feel that they must not fail, and they will 
soon cure of the “ stage fright.”” Much of the reluctance on the 
part of pupils to undertake to declaim, grows from requiring 
something toe hard for them in that line. 

6. Keep a daily record of recitations. Keep a record of deport- 
ment, also, and at close of month send a copy of each child’s 
report to his parents. 

7. Teach morals, the study of the lives of our great men and 
women is good. Take one each week, requiring older pupils to 
write a short biography. 

8. Remember that you are looked to as an example in all the 
virtues. Be just what you desire your pupils to be. 





The annual convention of the South Dakota educators is to be 
held at Brookings, Dec. 27-29, and a fine program has been ar- 
ranged. 





The Pennsylvania state superintendent of public instruction 
reports 977,528 pupils during the year, and aggregate expenses of 
$14,329,140.46, with school property valued at $40,242,664. He 
recommends compulsory education, and in the district schools a 
singleterm of eight months. Free text-books have been intro- 
duced. 


Out of more than two hundred teachers, whose salaries were 
reported in a recent number of the /ohmstown, Pa., Tribune, only 
one (the Hastings high school principal) gets $75 ; one gets $70; 
one is quoted at $65 ; another at $60; one at $55 ; four at $50; a 
few at $45 ; the majority at $30 and $40; while ten are reported as 
low as $25. 





Mr. Joseph, the delegate to Washington from New Mexico, 
says that if passed, he will fight the bill now on the Senate calen- 
dar, to admit that territory into the Union, because of one provi- 
sion namely : that no language except the English shall be taught 
in the public schools ; and he says that the people would not con- 
sent to come in, under that act. 


New York City, 


The closing exercises of the New York college for the training 
of teachers occurred at the college building, 9 University place, 
on December the 15th. The exercises consisted, for the most 
part, in the ordinary work of the college and the school. Since 
the distinctive feature of the college is its practice school, and the 
chief test of the work of a student is his ability to teach, it is 
customary on such occasions to give special importance to the 
practice work rather than to the lectures. A large number of 
invited guests were present. It is an interesting and significant 
fact, and one that throws much light on the character of the 
teachers’ college, that the patrons of this practice school are pay- 
ing yearly tuition fees amounting to $10,000 for the privilege of 
having their children practiced upon by the students of the college. 





A committee of the New York board of education recently 
considered the subject of pensions and “retired” lists, showing 
a cordial attitude toward the latter, only. 


A New Series of Pennsylvania Railroad Tours to 
Washington, D. C. 


There will be six of the popular personally-conducted toursrun to the 
Capital during the winter and spring of the new — January roth, February 
gh, March 23d, April 13th, May 4th and asth are the dates selected. On 

ecember aoth the last of the ‘present series will be run, affording a splendid 
opportunity in which to spend the holidays. The remarkably low rate of $13 
from New York includes railroad fare and hotel accommodations at the best 
of Washington’s hotels during the three days spent on the tours, 

Further information furnished on application to Ticket Agents of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company or Tourist Agent, 849 Broadway, New York, 


_ Dire dyspepsia’s dreadful distress is cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla, the pecu- 
liar medicine. 
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Correspondence. 


Education at the South. 


To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :—A public school 
teacher sits at her desk reading a copyof THE JOURNAL 
of November 19, while her class is being instructed in pencil 
stenography. An article in “ The Educational Field,” attracts 
her attention, and the object of this letter is to correct some of 
the statements madetherein. Written doubtless, in ignorance, it 
makes a misstatement, which does an injustice to a part, at least, 
of the Southern states. 

No one doubts that in the North “there is pride in the com- 
mon schools.” But the statement is made as though the writer 
would thus emphasize his dictum, that in the'South there exists no 
pride in the common schools. The Jatter part of the same para- 
graph also says that “no system of public schools existed in the 
South before the war ;” yet as far back as 1855 the state of 
Alabama had made a munificent provision for public schools. 
The writer was a graduate of one of the best of these, in 1862, in 
Mobile, and the same school is now in the forefront of education 
in Alabama. Indeed, there were free public schools in this state 
as early as 1820; the city of Columbus has a graded school which 
has been in operation ever since then. The first legislature of 
the state took decisive action for the creating and using of the 
“‘ sixteenth section school fund.” 

True, there was no public school system, so called, but the state 
paid for the education of poor children out of moneys forfeited 
to the state in bail bonds, and from other sources. 

Mr. George Cable discusses the opportunities for public school 
education in the South, “ only to admit that such opportunities do 
not exist.” Mr. Cable would do well to confine himself to novel 
writing when his imagination wants play. We of the South, hav- 
ing stayed in the land of our birth, and feeling best fitted to know 
something about it, would suggest that for some years past he 
has known the South only to malign it. He tells only half a 
truth when he says that colleges and seminaries “ get the lion’s 
share ” of public money, to the neglect of our common schools. 
Speaking for Mississippi it is well known that the principal towns 
in the state had well conducted graded schools in 1845, the citi- 
zens thereof not hesitating to lay upon themselves the burden of 
extra taxation for that purpose. 

Imputations upon the Southern people are out of place in a jour+ 
nal devoted to education, and which upon its next page severely 
takes to task a North Carolina journal, for “ stirring up sectional 
feeling.” THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is upon the desk of nearly 
every teacher in the Meridian public schools, and they and other 
Southern teachers will read in it the sneers of a man they con- 
temn, because in the day of their deepest and darkest trouble, he 
deserted them. 

While it is true that the men and women who have the most to 
do with Southern public schools, as superintendents and teach- 
ers, believe in the supremacy of that cultivated class he charges 
with exclusiveness, they are doing their best to impart “ the high- 
est possible intelligence, into the lowest stratum of population.” 

Mrs, F, J. MosBy, 





[The following letter from a graduate ofa high school teaching 
out on the prairie, will give an idea of the hardships that are 
borne by the country teacher. It was not intended for publication. 
—EDS. | 


We have been having just awful weather the past week, and 
there is no prospect of having any better. Monday and Tuesday 
it was so cloudy that we did not get a glimpse of the sun. Tues- 
day night and all day Wednesday it snowed and blowed as it only 
can in Kansas. I'll tell you about my first adventure in a snow 
storm, It wouldn’t do to tell it here because I like to distribute my 
weather comments. I had been visiting the night before a mile 
and a quarter from the school-house. On Wednesday morning I 
started for school in the snow storm, little thinking of the probable 
drifts. But I was soon reminded of them by having to wade knee 
deep for three-quarters of a mile ; then I came to a house tenanted 
by mice, rats, and two Swede bachelors, 

I was too cold and tired to go on in such a storm, and to my 
horror the Swedes were not at home. It was either go on and 
freeze, or get into that house and get warm. The door was locked, 
but, being a good kicker, I succeeded in opening it. Going in I 
built a fire, dried my clothes, and got warm. There was no fuel to 
be found, so I burned corn that was stored in one of the rooms, 

The storm continued all day, and I was afraid to venture out, so 
there I stayed all day and all night, with those mice and rats. The 
next morning I started out for my school-house, the snow was 
nearly waist deep. The road is up and down hill, so I took turns 
rolling down, crawling up hill, and walking. When I got within a 
quarter of a mile of my school, I gave out and could go no farther. 

A little bachelor living near the school-house happened to see me, 
came to my rescue, shoveled me out of the snow, and took me to 
the school-house. Then he went to my boarding place for some 
dry clothes and something to eat. I was nearly frozen, for I had 
been in the snow between two and three hours. After I was 
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thawed out, I taught three pupils the remainder of the day. ... . 
The last few days I’m pretty dignified, not to say stiff. I feel as if 
I had been playing base-ball. KANSAS SCHOOL Ma’AM. 





[The following letter to a disheartened young teacher from a friend of expe- 
a may bring a ray of comfort and help to other discouraged teachers.— 


My DEAR :—I don’t wonder you have felt “blue” with sixty- 
two wriggling little urchins to instruct for five hours a day, and 
‘lessons to prepare and reports to make out after you go home. 
Now I am going to write to you some Pow wlvnne ol truisms with 
some ideas that may not be so universally accepted, hoping that 
they will help you when brought together. 

First you positively #ust not be on your feet all day. Resolve 
to control your class from your desk. It may be wise to stand 
occasionally or to change place occasionally, but you should sit 
the greater part of the time when not teaching from the board. 
Much movement on the part of the teacher tends to distract the 
attention of the pupil. Furthermore no one can do good mental 
work when physically exhausted. 

Try to control the children indirectly, without letting them know 
it. Can you not give them a good deal of drawing and written 
work? Have them prepare their lessons by writing them. When 
you are hearing one section recite be sure that the other has some- 
thing to keep its hands busy. “ There is no discipline like the dis- 
cipline of doing.” 

Try to get through your program. The frequent changes and 
the feeling of much to be accomplished help to control and direct 
youthful activity. 

Attend to the ventilation of: your room, At least every half 
hour have the windows thrown open, if only for a moment. A 
brief calisthenic drill at such times is an efficient aid in getting a 
class under control. Moreover, it is often bad air and lack of ex- 
ercise that make children uneasy. 

Do not to let them lose their love for you. When children love 
their teachers they are often sufficiently annoying, but a child who 
hates his teacher, must fear her very much not to find ways of 
making her life wretched. Moreover, all entrance to his mind will 
be forever closed to her. Be quiet and calm. Never let them 
guess that they annoy you. Whatever punishment you inflict, try 
to make them feel that it is not administered in anger, but reluct- 
antly and because necessary for their good. Have the right spirit 
toward them, care for your own health for their sakes, and with 
your strong will power, you can not fail to succeed. 

Yours Sincerely, 


METELLA KING. 
Principal Morse School, Washington. D.C. 





Many teachers are oy worrying themselves, thus unfitting 
themselves for duty, simply because their pupils do not keep per- 
fectly quiet during a recitation. Do you ever think that if you 
accomplish what you desire you may injure your pupils? No; 
ou must not require young children to remain physically passive 
or fifteen or twenty minutes at one time. If the lesson is one of 
observation, the child will keep quiet, if he be interested in the 
work, until he has observed some new point, but no longer, for 
then he is eager to tell what he has observed. Then, do not re- 
quire him to remain quiet and thereby force back upon himself 
all the surplus nerve force caused by the excitement of his dis- 
<overy. Let the children move freely in their seats. The main 
point in every recitation is to train the faculties, because a well 
trained mind will easily grasp any subject that may be presented. 
Observations lead to the belief that many teachers’ ideas of a well 
trained school is one in which there is absolute quietness, irre- 
spective of circumstances ; while really a well managed school is 
one in which a method is pursued to gain certain benificent ends. 
When a child has to place its body in subjection at the expense of 
its mental growth, there are evil results. 

Very young children are often extremely nervous, and should 
be allowed to expend their excess of nerve force in the most health- 
ful manner. Hence in lessons requiring investigation children 
should be allowed to move freely in their seats. Fifty active 
little minds are often suddenly dulled by the sharp command 
from the teacher, “‘ Keep quiet.” 

Instantly, at such commands, the interest in the lesson is weak- 
ened, and each child is busied with restraining the natural and 
healthful outburst of the nervous force. 

The teacher seems to think she has half a hundred automatic 
machines before her, instead of so many little bundles of active 
nerves, — for knowledge. Itis a sad mistake. Let the little 
minds and bodies act together as far as may be, with regard to 
order, not stillness necessarily. The teacher’s aim ple be to 
train the children so that their muscles and faculties may be 
drought into perfect co-ordination. This of course demands 
time, patience, kindness, and example. 

The teacher must learn to keep the entire school constantly 
under her eye; see everything, censure some, correct constantly, 
encourage honesty, obedience, and self-reliance. J. M.F 

Washington,D. C. 
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Important Events, &c. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, soc. a year, 


Leading Events of 1892. . 


OuR Own Country. Several bills were introduced into Con- 
gress to remove the tariff from articles used in manufactures, but 
they failed to pass the Senate. The silver question was discussed, 
though no further legislation was effected. The dispute with 
Chile ended by that government paying an indemnity of $75,000. 
The Louisiana lottery was forced to go out of business. A report 
was made of the soundings, by the crew of the Albatross, for a 
cable from San Francisco to Honolulu. The U. S. tried to secure 
a coaling station in the West Indies ; one was secured at Samoa. 
Nothing definite resulted from the conference for freer trade with 
Canada. There was much excitement over the appearance of 
typhus fever in New York. The modus vivendi for the protection 
of the seals in Bering sea was agreed to, and finally the whole 
dispute was referred toarbitration. A commercial treaty between 
France and the U. S. was ratified. China protested against the 
restriction of Chinese immigration. Friendly relations were re- 
established with Italy. Another large territory was added to 
Oklahoma and immediately occupied by settlers. Spain agreed 
to allow our missionaries to return to the Caroline islands. Food 
was sent to the starving Russians. The cornerstone of the Grant 
monument was laid in New York. 

The national conventions in June and July made the following 
nominations: Republican, Benjamin Harrison and Whitelaw 
Reid; Democratic, Grover Cleveland and Adlai E. Stevenson ; 
Peoples’, James B. Weaver and James G. Field; Prohibition, 
John Bidwell and J. B. Cranfill. The election resulted in the 
choice of the Democratic candidates by a large majority of ‘the 
Electoral college over all. The People’s party secured 21 electoral 
votes, being the first time a third party has secured a vote in the 
college in thirty-two years. During the summer there were sev- 
eral serious strikes. That at Homestead, Pa., resulted in a battle 
between the strikers and the Pinkerton men. A great railroad 
strike occurred at Buffalo, and there were also miners’ strikes, 
accompanied by violence, in the South and West. The hundredth 
anniversary of the admission of Kentucky to the Union was ob- 
served. During August and September cholera broke out among 
the passengers on vessels from Europe, but a strict quarantine at 
New York prevented the disease from getting a foothold in the 
country. 

The Grand Army of the Republic held the greatest reunion 
in its history at Washington. On October 12 and 21 Columbian 
celebrations took place in New York, Brooklyn, and other places. 
The dedication ceremonies of the World’s fair occurred on the 
latter date at Chicago. Lieutenant Peary returned from a suc- 
cessful expedition across northern Greenland. In October the 
City of Paris beat its own record and later the Cunarder Etruria 
carried off the honors for the shortest eastward voyage. The long- 
distance telephone between New York and Chicago was opened. 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah ask to be admitted as states. 
Congress met early in December ; the question of silver coinage 
is under discussion, and efforts are making to get the govern- 
ment to guarantee the money necessary to complete the Nica- 
ragua canal. It is not likely that any tariff measure will be 
passed at this session. Many Democrats favor an extra session 
of the fifty-third Congress. In church circles the most import- 
ant events were the trial of Prof. Briggs for heresy, the Roman 
Catholic declarations on the school question, the restoration of 
Dr. McGlynn to the priesthood, the Salvation army congress in 
New York, the Christian Endeavor convention in the same city, 
and the decision to have a congress of religions at the Columbian 
exposition. 


CANADA. Representatives were sent to the U.S. to confer on 
several important matters, including reciprocity, navigation, etc. 
There was a great deal said about Newfoundland joining the 
Canadian confederation. Premier Abbott resigned. The senti- 
ment for political union with the U. S. seems to be growing. 


Mexico. The year opened with Garza and his band making 
trouble for both the Mexican and the U. S. troops on the Rio Grande 
border. It closed with another uprising which, however, does 
not appear to endanger seriously our sister republic. The eighty- 
second anniversary of Mexican independence was celebrated. Gen. 
Diaz succeeded himself as president. By a survey, the U. S. cus- 
tom house at Fronteras (southeast of Tombstone, Ariz.) was found 
to be nearly four miles south of the line and its removal to the line 
was ordered. The building of railroads and the infinx of foreign 
capital continued. . 


CENTRALAMERICA. Great progress was made in the work on the 
Nicaragua canal. Government troops suppressed an election riot 
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in Guatemala. The Louisiana Lottery Company granted a charter 
by Nicaragua ; a treaty of reciprocity concluded with that gov- 
vernment, Work on the continental railway is progressing. 

West INDIES.—President Hippolyte, of Haiti, narrowly escaped 
assassination. The conspirators were all shot. 


VENEZUELA. The year was begun well by the passage of a bill of 
rights giving greater security to property and larger freedom to 
the citizen. Later, dissatisfaction with Pres. Palacio’srule devel- 
oped. A revolution led by Gen. Crespo resulted in the driving 
out of Palacio. Crespo became the head of the republic. 


BRAZIL. Yellow fever raged in many partsof therepublic. The 
governors of the states of Ceara and Matto Grosso were deposed ; 
later serious political troubles occurred at Rio Janeiro. There was 
much talk of secession in Sao Paulo and Rio Grande do Sul. A 
warship sent to suppress the rebellion in Matto Grosso was 
wrecked. 


ARGENTINA. The government declined the offer of reciprocity 
of the U. S. for fear of offending European nations. The country 
seems to be passing from a period of revolution and financial dis- 
tress to one of peace and prosperity. The new president, Saens 
Pena, was recently inaugurated. 

CHILE. After the close of the revolution there was considerable 
uncertainty for a time about the prospects of the country, but 
Pres. Montt seems to have succeed in allaying all fears. ‘ 


GREAT BRITAIN. On the death of the khediveof Egypt the gov- 
ernment decided to maintain its influence in that country. A 
diplomatic victory was scored over the Russians in Persia. In the 
general election Gladstone was restored to power. The premier 
has already outlined his plans for home-rule for Ireland and re- 
lief of the tarmers. The Gilbert islands were annexed to the em- 
pire. The influence of Great Britain will be maintained in 
Uganda. The movement for imperial federation made some 
progress. 

FRANCE. Among the principal events of the year are the con- 
quests of Senegal and Dahomey. The De §Freycinet ministry 
went out and another ministry headed by M. Loubet took its 
place, but there was no important change of policy. The anar- 
chists made much trouble in France, as they did in several other 
European countries. Lately there has been much excitement over 
the Panama canal investigation. The royalists have made it an 
excuse to attempt to regain power. 

GERMANY. On Jan. 21 the twenty-first anniversary of the 
adoption of the constitution of the German empire was celebrated. 
Emperor William’s speech in which he said the opponents of the 
government were the enemies of the state was followed by a cab- 
inet crisis. The education bill raised such a storm that it had to 
be withdrawn. It has been decided to increase the army and for 
this purpose a heavier tax has been put on certain manufactured 
articles. 

BELGIUM. The people demanded universal suffrage, which the 
government does not seem disposed to grant. The international 
monetary conference in November brought together represent- 
atives of the different countries to define the place silver shall 
hold as currency. No definite result was reached. 


SPAIN AND PoRTUGAL. The Columbus celebration in Spain was 
elaborate, but brought sadly to mind the contrast between the 
nation’s straitened financial condition and its former wealth and 
— The anarchists were active in both Spain and Portu- 
gal. 


ITALY. The government got along with less trouble than most 
European governments. The late elections were favorable, in 
spite of the deficiency in the fiuances. 

Russia. Several provinces suffered much during the winter 
from famine. It is less severe this winter. The government con- 
tinued the work on the great trans-Siberian railroad. During 
the summer cholera appeared near the Caspian sea and spread to 
the westward. 


OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. King Christian and Queen 
Louise, of Denmark, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their 
Marriage May 26. Financial troubles caused a change of minis- 
ters in Greece. An event of international interest was the horse- 
back race between German and Austrian officers, Berlin and 
Vienna being the respective starting and stopping places. 


ASIA. The Chinese government succeeded in quelling the re- 
bellions in different parts of the empire. A protest was made 
against the encroachments of the Russians inthe Pamir. Japan 
has planned for one of the most complete railway systems in the 
World. China took active measures against coast pirates. 


AUSTRALASIA. Serious labor trouble occurred in different 
parts of Australia. Crops were ruined in New Zealand by a hur- 
Ticane. The South Australian ministers resigned on account of 
the defeat of a financial bill. 
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AFRICA. Slave-traders are still making raids in the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Tanganyika. British soldiers were killed by Arab 
slave traders near Lake Nyassa. A Belgian expedition suc- 
ceeded in reaching Central Africa. Emin Pasha claimed to have 
discovered a river that is the true source of the Nile. 

STorMs, EARTHQUAKES, ETC. California suffered severely from 
an earthquake. A hurricane in Mauritius destroyed many lives 
and much property. A flood in the Tombigbee river caused great 
loss of life. Many houses in Wellington, Kan., were wrecked by 
a storm. Eruptions of Etna, Vesuvius, and several Alaskan vol- 
canoes took place. Volcanic disturbances at the islaud of Sangir 
caused the loss of about 10,000 lives. There were heavy floods 
in Sardina and hundreds of people were drowned. A jhurricane 
in the West Indies destroyed a large part of the crops of several 
islands. 

INDUSTRY, DISCOVERY, EXPLORATION, ETC. Prof. Rowland, of 
Johns Hopkins university invented an instrument capable of 
ruling 1,000,000 lines to the inch. An electric light was placed 
on Mt. Washington that can be seen at Portland. The Niagara 
tunnel was completed ; it was constructed to furnish power to 
Buffalo. Venus and Jupiter were in conjunction on February 
5. Better photographs of Jupiter were obtained than ever before; 
they showed a curious condition of the planet’s cloud surface. 
An Englishman, William Astor Chandler, conducted ar explor- 
ing expedition to Mt. Kenia. Electrical experiments at Boston 
and Sandy Hook proved that fog can be dissipated—a great help 
for navigation. An electric road will be built between Chicago 
and St. Louis on which cars will run at the rate of 100 miles an 
hour. The Germans are said to have invented an apparatus for 
steering balloons. The Chicago university will have a telescope 
with a 40-inch object glass. A bicycle railway was prejected »e- 
tween Mt. Holly and Smithville, N. J. At Duluth the largest 
iron ore docks in the world have been built. A German chemist 
invented an apparatus for giving a magnesium flame that can 
be seen six miles in daylight. Early in August Mars was in op- 
position and astronomers made some interesting observations of 
the planet’s moon. A cave was found in the Ozark mountains in 
Missouri larger than the Mammoth cave of Kentucky. A Ger- 
man scientist proved that electricity,like heat and light, is propa- 
gated at some measurable speed. Dr. Baumann made some very 
important geographical discoveries in equatorial Africa. Prof. 
Barnard discovered a fifth satellite for Jupiter. Holland is 
carrying out a scheme to drain a large portion of the Zuyder Zee. 
A partial eclipse of the sun was observed October 20. A Cana- 
dian has discovered a way of tempering aluminum so as to make 
it as hard as steel. 

THE DEATH RECORD. Rulers, Statesman, etc.—Mohammed 
Tewfik, khedive of Egypt; ex-President Fonseca, of Brazil ; 
Viscount Hampden, ex-speaker of the House of Commons; ex- 
Senator Kernan, Daniel Dougherty, ex-Senator Salisbury. 
Authors.—Noah Porter, Alfred Tennyson, John G. Whittier, 
Ernest Renan, George William Curtis, Christopher P. Cranch, 
Walt Whitman, Amelia B. Edwards, Prof. Edward A. Freeman, 
William Swinton. Churchmen.—Father Anderledy, general of 
the Jesuits; Cardinals Lavigerie, Howard, Manning, and 
Simeoni, Charles H. Spurgeon. Soldiers.—Gens. Brisbin, Burns, 
Pope, Cullum, Tuttle, and Robinson, war veterans; Rear Ad- 
miral Bryson. Miscellaneous.—Prince Albert Victor, Justice 
Joseph P. Bradley, Sir Morell Mackenzie, Walter A. Wood (in- 
ventor), Randolph Rogers (sculptor), John Jay Knox (banker), 
P. S. Gilmore (musician), Max Strakosch (operatic manager), 
Dr. D. Hayes Agnew (Gen. Garfield’s physician) Ludwig IV., 
grand duke of Hesse, William Astor (millionaire), Cyrus W. 
Field, Jay Gould, Mrs. Harrison. Chief Justice Ritchie (Canada), 
Dr. J. H. Douglas (Gen. Grant’s physician), the duke of Marl- 
borough. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON’S MESSAGE. 

The last annual message of President Harrison during his term 
was sent to Congress early in December. In regard to reciprocity 
he says that under Sec. 3 of the tariff law commercial arrange- 
ments have been made with Brazil, Domincan republic, Spain 
for Cuba and Porto Rico, Guatemala, Salvador, the German em- 
pire, Great Britain for certain West India colonies and British 
Guiana, Nicaragua, Honduras, and Austria-Hungary, and there- 
by our trade with those countries has been largely increased. 
The case of the United States to be presented to the court called 
to arbitrate the Bering sea dispute has been prepared by the Hon. 
John W. Foster and it is believed that the claim of the United 
States will be upheld. On account of the unfriendly attitude ot 
Canada, he favors the construction of American canals to render 
us independent of that country. The president suggests a limi- 
tation of immigration in view of the danger from cholera, thinks 
bimetallism with a fixed international ratio would increase pros- 
perity, favors the Nicaragua canal project, recommends a continu- 
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ation of the mail subsidy policy, and advocates national control 
of quarantine. 





THE ELECTORAL VOTE. 

It was very fortunate that the result of the presidential election 
was so decisive else we might have had, owing to the closeness of 
several states, a repetition of the excitement of 1876. Giving 
Cleveland eight votes from California and one from Ohio, and 
disposing of the other votes that have been in doubt the electoral 
college will be divided as follows : 


Whole number of votes ; ‘ 1. 2 ; . 444 
CleveJand ‘. ° . . ; ; ; ; : 277 
aaa Si ES a a 
Weaver “a P "4 ‘ ‘ ‘ 21 
Cleveland’s plurality over Harrison . . . ° 131 
Cleveland’s majority over all , ee 110 


This is the largest plurality given to any presidential candidate 
in the Electoral college since 1872; and barring this and the two 
presidential elections held in which all of the states did not par- 
ticipate, it is the most ‘sweeping victory that has, been effected in 
a presidential contest since the election of Pierce over Scott in 
1852, when the Whig party went to pieces. Itis also notable as 
being the first presidental election in thirty-two years when a 
third party has succeeded in getting into the Electoral college. 





THE FIRST “ OLD GLORY.” 

Mrs. Harriet R. P. Stafford, of Cottage City, Mass., has what is 
supposed to be the original of the American flag now known to 
all the world as the Stars and Stripes, or “‘Old Glory.” It is 5 feet 
7 inches wide, and was originally about fifteen feet long, but some 
two yards of its length have been cut from it in all these years as 
souvenirs. It was made of English bunting at Philadelphia, under 
the direction of John Brown, secretary of the United States 
marine committee, by patriotic ladies of that city, who presented 
itto Paul Jones. The reason for placing only twelve stars upon 
its blue field was that the flag was made before Georgia had joined 
the confederacy. When Jones took commaud of the Bon Homme 
Richard he flew this flag at her masthead as the American colors, 
and fought underit through the revolution. It was afterward 
transferred to the American frigate Alliance, on which James 
Bayard Stafford served as midshipman and acting lieutenant. It 
descended from him to nis daughter and finally to the present 
owner. 





THE SALVATION ARMY. 


In spite of ridicule and sometimes persecution this remarkable 
organization has thrived marvelously. At the recent gathering 
in New York city, or “ continental congress,’’ were 1,000 delegates 
from 462 cities. Their indoor congregations during the year 
amounted to more than 13,000,000, and the number of converts 
they estimate at 32,483, The number of officers is 1,500 and of sol- 
diers and recruits 13,100. Men high in church circles now express 
a cordial sympathy with their aims and aid them in their work. 


Science and Industry. 


IRRIGATION IN THE WEST.—Census bulletin No. 23 contains some 
important facts regarding irrigation of lands in the United States 
lying west of the 100th meridian. In this arid region of more than 
1,000,009 square miles, only one-half of one per cent. or 3,500,000 
acres, was under irrigation up to June, 1890; yet the system had 
increased the value of lands to which it had been applied from 
$77,490,000 to $296,850,000. These irrigated lands were less [than 10 
per cent. of the area embraced in the whole number of improved 
farms. The average value of irrigated land was $83 per acre, 
producing crops averaging $15 per acre in value, at a cost for 
water of about one dollar per acre annually. The water comes 
mostly from streams, one and one-half per cent. of the irrigated 
area being supplied by artesian wells. The subarid regions ofthe 
Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, and Texas' had 1552 irrigators with 
48 acres each, or 67,000 acres in all. In Utah 90 per cent. of the 
farms are irrigated ; Nevada, 87; Arizona, 74; New Mexico, 74; 
Montana, 65; Idaho, 65; Wyoming, 65; Colorado, 58; Eastern 
Oregon, 30; California, 26; Eastern Washington, 9. 





FARMING IN JAPAN.—The 41,000,000 people of Japan are fed from 
the products of 18,000,000 acres of land and this means very close 
cultivation of the soiland very small farms. A ten-acre plot is 
considered a very large plot in that country, and there are a great 

many farms of only one acre each. No improvement has been 
made in 2000 years in methods, in cultivation, or in the tools and 
machinery used. Asa result, however, of the close attention to 
every inch of ground, no country in the world produces so much 
per acre as Japan. Year after year enormous crops are produced. 





THE LARGEST TELESCOPE IN THE WORLD.—The great telescope 
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for the Chicago university, for the construction of which Charles 
L. Yerkes, of Chicago, gave $500,000 will be completed and in 
working order in about a year. It will have an object glass of 
forty inches clear aperture, and the total length of the tube ang 
its accessories will be seventy-five feet. It will be driven bya 
clock with a motion corresponding to that of the star to be ob- 
served. The machinery will be operated by electric motors, at the 
will of theobserver. The design and general construction of this 
telescope will be very similar to the Lick, although it will be % 
per cent. more pewerful than that instrument. 


A NovEL FIRE-ENGINE.—The Berlin fire department is experi- 
menting with a fire-engine made entirely of papier-mache. The 
body, wheels, poles, etc., are finished in the best possible manner, 
and while as strong and durable as metal, are much lighter. This 
lightness is, of course, a great advantage, since it enables the new 
engine to reach the scene of a fire with unusual dispatch. 





A Hoty LAND RAILWAY.—A strange ceremony took place re~ 
cently at Jerusalem, the formal opening of the railroad which 
has been built by a French company between Jaffa (the ancient 
Joppa) and that famous city. From Jerusalem to the shore of 
the Mediterranean at Jaffa the distafice is but thirty-two miles in 
a straight line. However, an ascent of 2,600 feet must be made, 
and engineering works of some difficulty were necessary. The 
only places of any importance on the route between Jerusalem and 
Jaffa are Bitir, Deiraban, Ramleh, and Lydda. Lydda lies in the 
midst of the plain of Sharon, and is famous as the place where in 
ancient times was the school of Gamaliel. Jerusalem takes on 
more and more the aspect of a modern city, and the advent of the 
locomotive, putting it intoeasy steam communication with the 
cities of Europe, will tend to hasten its modernization. 





AN AEROLITE IN MEXICO.—An aerolite weighing 40,000 pounds 
was lately taken to the city of Mexico from Jiminez, in the state 
of Chihuahua, It fell some four months ‘ago about forty miles 
from Jiminez. It struck a cliff in its descent and in its course 
down the mountain side ploughed a deep furrow in the earth and 
rock, revealing a rich vein of silver at one point in its wake. 
The claim was immediately taken by a practical mining man, and 
is being worked with great profit. The aerolite has awakened 
great interest in scientific circles throughout the republic. 





SONGSTERS FROM GERMANY.—A German steamship recently 
brought to New York 5,000 canaries consigned to a bird dealer 
here. Ordinary birds are sold for $2.50, but the best singers 
bring $10 each. They were brought from Germany, where they are 
bred in large numbers. 


A Strange Northern Island. 

The Icelanders have ahard time to get a living in their cold and 
barren country. The island is about the size of Ireland, lies just 
outside the arctic circle, and belongs to Denmark. The habitable 
part of the country is practically confined to the seacoast ; the 
central portion is occupied by volcanic mountains, desert plains, 
huge snow mountains, and wilderness. The rivers are numerous 
and have no bridges. Many of them are broad and swift, and 
dangerous to ford on account of the quicksands. They are crossed 
by means of primitive ferries. 

The houses are built of large, rough blocks of lava, bedded in 
turf to form walls about six feet thick. The roof is birch bark 
placed on a few wooden rafters, which are covered with a thick 
layer of earth and sods. Grass grows plentifully from the roof. 
They usually have afew small windows. Wood and coal are very 
scarce and hence what little fuel they have generally consists of 
peat and turf. On account of this scarcity of fuel the Icelander 
has to forego fire except in the kitchen. The beds are arranged 
in tiers, one above the other and the lower ones serve as seats in 
the daytime. 

The seasons are too short to grow grain. The garden produces 
potatoes, a few vegetables, and currants. The amount of hay 
that grows is trifling. The live stock consists principally of sheep 
and ponies, The latter in winter live on alittle hay and dried 
codfish heads. 

Reykjavik, the capital, is a town of about 2,500 inhabitants. 
Its principal buildings are the governor’s house, a church, a pal- 
liament house, a couple of schools, and a jail which is generally 
empty. The people are very honest and crime israre. There are 
but two lawyers on the whole island, both holding public offices. 
One is what is called the state’s attorney, and the other is on hand 
to defend any person who may be tried forcrime. Both are pel 
sioned by the government, else they could not live. It isa rare 
thing to find an Icelander who cannot read, and even in the very 
poorest houses one will notice a few shelves of books. The 
stunted growth of the people is generally attributed to the bad 
climate and want of proper food. The most common disease 
are bronchitis and rheumatism. 
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New Books. 


Austin Dobson has given us some studies of persons and man- 
ners of a former generation in Lighteenth Century Vignettes, a 
volume of short sketches. They refer to mere incidents in the 
lives of literary personages, yet they are worked out with that 
attention to detail, that delicacy in the choice of language, and 
that knowledge of past century life that will be appreciated by 
lovers of good literary work. The essays have a true eighteenth 
century flavor. Their character can be seen from the subjects : 
“Steele’s Letters,” ‘Prior’s ‘Kitty,’” ‘A Garret in Gough 
Square,” “Gray’s Library,” “A Day at Strawberry Hill,” “In 
Cowper’s Arbor,” etc. The book is illustrated with photogravure 
portraits of Steele, Pope, Fielding, Johnson, Goldsmith, Gray, 
Walpole, Cowper, and others. The high quality of these illus- 
trations will be greatly admired. The book is bound inred and 
white, with gilt lettering and gilt top. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York.) 





Authors, proof-readers, and printers are continually reminded 
of the lack of uniformity in the dictionaries in the compounding 
of words. F. Horace Teall has undertaken to bring order out of 
chaos, being editor of this department in Funk & Wagnalls’ 
Standard Dictionary and author of The Compounding of Eng- 
lish Words, a book that sets forth at length the principles that 
underlie the joining of words. His latest book, English Com- 
pound Words and Phrases, contains a brief resume of the rules, 
the great body of the book being devoted to his list, which in- 
cludes a great part of the words and phrases that usually appear 
as compounds or that may be compounded. It is claimed that 
all the rules and forms set down are indicated by weight of usage, 
and that most of the forms actually predominate in practice. 
Quite a number of the terms included are not defined in the dic- 
ionaries, and yet they are all in common use. Whether one 
approves of or uses all these compounds or not, it is a great bene- 
fit to have them collected in one volume, and no printing-office 
should be without it. Even if Mr. Teall’s efforts do not secure 
uniformity they will do a great deal towards it. He is a pretty 
safe guide, as the more one examines his rules and lists the more 
one becomes convinced that he has grasped the true principles 
governing the compounding of words. (Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
New York. $2.50.) 


A. J. George, A. M., has edited for Heath’s English Classics 
series Wordsworth’s Prefaces and Essays on Poetry, with his 
letter to Lady Beaumont. It has often been regretted that Words- 
worth did not devote more of his attention to criticism, for what 
little is left in that line of literary work shows the profundity of 
his thought and the virility of his style. In this book are included 
the first preface to the Lyrical Ballads, produced in connection 
with Coleridge, and also the preface to the second edition of 
1800 in which he sets forth his celebrated theory of poetry. The 
book, with its excellent introduction and notes, is one that will 
not only be valued for school use, but for general reading. (D.C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 55 cents.) 
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A book that will be a great help to the study of Homer is the 
Companion to the Iliad, prepared by Walter Leaf, Litt. D., 
formerly fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge. It was written 
in the belief that if the classics are thus taught, with their inter- 
est as an essential part of the history of the human mind for a 
broad base, and translation as a means of bringing them before 
a great public lying beyond the range of university education, 
they can never lose their intellectual rank. The book is an ex- 
periment; it cannot be separated from its. companion book, It 
aims to give at the exact place where it is needed the information 
about the original that the student requires; and was prepared 
for those who can read Homer only in a translation, but those 
who can read the original may obtain help from it. The author 
has taken as text for the notes the prose translation of the //zad 
by Andrew Lang, Ernest Myers, and himself. For the sake of 
easy reference he has quoted not only the line of the //éad, but 
the page and line of the translation, where a phrase occurs, Mr. 
Leaf is entitled to the gratitude of those students who wish to 
become acquainted with the classics and yet have not the time to 
devote to the study of the Greek language. (Macmillan & Co., 
London and New York. $1.60.) 


A volume of 598 pages contains an historical study by Richard 
S. Storrs of one of the most remarkable men of medieval Europe, 
Bernard of Clairvaux. These lectures were prepared at the 
invitation of the professors of the theological seminary at Prince- 
ton, N.J. They were ay ng read at the Lowell institute ; 
and three of them, the third, fourth, and seventh, have since been 
read at the Johns Hopkins university. In writing of the work of 
Bernard the author soon found that to convey a proper idea of 
the man’s work he must give him an historical setting; so it 
seemed necessary to recur to the great work of Hildebrand and 
its effect on European society. The first two lectures were there- 
fore written after the others had been well advanced. The reader 
must take the lectures for just what they were designed to be, 
associated general sketches of Bernard, in different relations, 
events, and activities of his life; not as aiming to supply a con- 
tinuous or complete biographical or historical account of the 
man or his career. The two first lectures consider the extreme 
depression and fear of the ninth century and the reviving life and 
promise of the eleventh. Then are considered Bernard’s per- 
sonal characteristics, his monastic life, his work as a theologian 
and as a preacher, his controversy with Abelard, and his relation 
to general Eurupean affairs. The philosophical, historical, and 
theological breadth of view of the author, and the attractive man- 
ner in which he has°treated his fascinating theme, make his work a 
valuable and popular one. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


The author and artist have combined in 7he Dragon of 
Wantiley : His rise, his vivacity, and his downfall, to reproduce 
the spirit of days long gone by. This clever romance was writ- 
ten by Owen Wister and the equally clever illustrations were 
produced by John Stewardson. In medieval trappings the 
reader will recognize many a personage that exists to-day. The 
charm of the style lies in its quaintness, its polish, and its rich 
vein of humor. The book will be a favorite with old and young. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $2.00.) 
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If you wish high grade apparatus tor 
schools and colleges, apply to Alfred L, 
Robbins Co., successors to science depart- 
ment, National School Furnishing Co., 179 
and 181 Lake street, Chicago. They deal 
in valveless air pumps, double acting 
Static electrical machines, school dyna- 
mos, solar microscopes, electrical test 
instruments and modern educational ap- 
pliances of all kinds. Send for catalogue 
and special net prices on anything required 
in your work, mentioning THE JOURNAL, 

ao 

The greatest improvement in magic lan- 
terns yet made is the Multifocal Attach- 
ment by means of which one medium power 
objective will make a picture of any re- 
quired size. Users of the lantern will ap- 
preciate what a convenience this is in giv- 
ing lectures or entertainments in halls of 
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different sizes. Send for circular to J. W. 
Queen & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
* 

How gratifying is the sight of the Stars 
and Stripes floating over the school-house! 
Every school-house should have one. If 
there is a school-house in the United States 
that does not own an American flag, let 
the teacher write immediately to G. W. 
Simmons & Co., Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 

= 
The Governor’s Dinner Party. 

The Dixon Pencil Company, of Jersey 
City, once had a clever query in one of their 
advertisements of American Graphite Pen- 
cils, which was neatly and humorously 
answered by a North Carolina school prin- 
cipal. The query was the following; The 
Governor of Kgovjni, a very mean man, 
wishing to give a very small dinner party, 
invited his father’s brother-in-law, his 
brother’s father-in-law, his father-in-law’s 
brother, and his brother-in-law’s father. 
How many guests were there ? 

The following was the solution: None, 
the Governor dined alone. The Governor 
was a widower with a marriageable daughter 
and a marriageable sister. The Governor’s 
father was also a widower—a little disfig- 
ured perhaps, but still i the ring. 

The Governor and his father married sis- 
ters. 

(1) Thus the Governor became his 
father’s brother-in-law. 

(2) The Governor’s brother married the 
Governor’s step-daughter, thus the Gover- 
nor became his brother’s father-in-law. 

(3) The Governor’s father-in-law mar- 
ried the Governor’s sister, thus the Gover- 
nor became his father-in-law’s brother. 

(4) The Governor’s brother-in-law mar- 
ried the Governor’s daughter, thus the 
Governor became his _ brother-in-law’s 
father. 

(5) The Governor therefore dined alone. 


Superintendents, principals, teachers, and college 
students, desiring to secure employment at odd 
hours, or during vacation should address T. M. 
WituiaMs, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. ° 


Every well regulated school-room should 
have material intended for its line of work. 
J. L. Hammett, 352 Washington street, 
Boston, has a great variety of articles from 
which to select. Among these are kinder- 
garten gifts and occupations, a full line of 
primary aids, a complete assortment of 
globes, maps, and geographical apparatus, 
Send for his catalogue. 


The great problem with many teachers | 8? 
is, how to duplicate writings and drawings. 
From an original, on ordinary paper, with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made with the 
Simplex Printer; 50 copies of typewriter 
manuscripts produced in 15 minutes. Send 
for circulars and samples to Lawton & 
Co., 20 Vesey st., New York. 
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Physicians and scientists recommend 
Hall’s Hair Renewer for gray and thin hair. 
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Magazines. 


——tThe long and unabated popularity of 
Littell’s Living Age is due to the fact that 
it comes every week and contains the cream 
ofa large number of periodicals. It is there- 
fore well adapted to persons of leisure who 
cannot wade through volumes co 
literature. Its SS for 1 resents 
some special attractions and is well worth 
attention in selecting one’s reading matter 
for the new year. 


—tThe University of Chicago Monthly is 
the title of a magazine to reflect the life of 
the university ; it will show the Lome | 
of this famous school. Daniel Wever wi 
be editor and the price $1.00 per year. 


—Edwin D. Mead writes on Whittier’s 
rose works in the New land Magazine 
or January. Helen Campbell, the author 

of “Prisoners of Poverty,” begins a serial 

iy hm Ballantyne, American.” Miss 

M. tham-Edwards contributes an in- 

teresting account of the childhood. oo 

life, and home and haunts of Amelia B. 

Edwards, the eminent Egyptolo ist and 

novelist, who had as many friends in Amer- 

ica asin England. Lucia True Ames writes 
on “The Home in the Tenement-House.” 

She believes the only immediate improve- 

ment, with existing conditions, is to enlarge 

the tenements and make them sanitary 

and roomy, and that their abolition is im- 

ible with the present centralizing ten- 
encies of commerce. 


—tThe general reader who is pressed for 
time will find in the January Current Liter- 
ature, a comprehensive, accurate, and en- 
tertaining record of the month. The death 
of Jay Gould, the French political disturb- 
ance, Dr. Briggs’ trial, the silver conference, 
national quarantine, and Hawaiian annexa- 
tion are among the current subjects dis- 
cussed. A notable feature is the introduc- 
tion of portraits of Gould and his handsome 
son, of Count de Lesseps, and the Ribot 
ministry. In the variousdepartments de- 
voted to scientific and industrial topics, to 
fashions and fancies, to the World’s fair, to 
travel and sports, and to current verse, the 
result of the latest study and research are 
embodied. In the literary pages the books 
of the month are briefly and succinctly re- 
viewed and classified, while illustrations and 
extended readings are also given from ha‘t 
a dozen of the most remarkable volumes. 


Literary Notes, 


—Walter Crane has made a beautiful de- 
sign for Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Portrait 
Catalogue. He has arran the firm name 
in a panel at the left of the cover, and at the 
head of the page is a river goddess holding 
the shield of the Riverside Press, with its 
motto ‘‘Tout bien ou rien.” rom the 
earthen jar on which the goddess is leaning 
a brook runs to the bottom of the design, 
and beside the brook is a kneeling cupid, 
who is reading the Shakespearean motto 
“Books in the running brooks ”’ worked in- 
to the eddies of the stream. At the basea 
fawn is drinking, watched by a Muse with 
an open book in her lap and a pen in her 
hand. Thedesign is printed in brown-black 
ink, on cream-colored paper, and the panel 
bearing the firm name is elaborately rubri- 
cated. The back cover bears the new colo- 
phon that Mr. Crane designed for Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. The book has more than 
150 puges and portraits of over 50 authors. 


—The latest monthly bulletin of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., is handsomely illustrated and 
contains a list of the latest and finest works 
of the house. Amonf these are George H. 
Ellwanger’s In Gold ané Silver ; Ralph H. 
Caine’s Love Songs of English Poets, a su- 
perb work; William H. Herndon’s life of 
Abraham Lincoln; Dr. G. Frederick 
Wright’s Man and the Glacial Period; 
Charles F. Holder’s Along the Florida Reef ; 
George Eber’s Egyptian Romances, an 
Prof. A. J. Church’s Pictures of Roman 
Life and Story. 


——A tempting lot of works are offered by 
Lee & Shepard, including Irene E. Jerome’s 
art works and also those of Margaret Mac- 
Dovald Pullman, among the Jatter the 
well-known Summerlund and Days Serene, 
both choice and beautiful creations of art. In 
this line also is Kate Tannatt Wood’s Grand- 
wy 3 Grey, a favorite of last season, and 
Wooing of Grandmother Grey. The 
same house publishes a longline of popular 
juvenile works, oe writings of J. 
. Trowbridge, Amanda M. Douglas, Elijah 
Kellogg, R. M. Ballantyne and George 
ake-peace Fowle. 





The most troublesome of minor ailments 
are constipation and piles. For these the 
Health Food Co. have prepared a remedy 
in Gluten Suppositories. This is a sure, 
simple, and safe remedy, as it contains no 
purgatives, no carthartics, no laxatives to 
destroy the stomach, Pamphlets will be 
mailed free by the Health Food Co., 61 
Fifth ave., New York. 

e 

Are you a normal graduate? W. D. 
Kerr, manager of the Union Teachers’ 
Agency, 44 East 14th st., New York, has 
frequent opportunities to place ladies who 
have taken a normal course, in good posi- 
tions. No fee is charged for registration, 
the fee depending on the results. Send 
stamps for blanks. 

* 

Among the noteworthy publications for 
teachers is The School Music Review 
issued by Novello, Ewer & Co., 21 East 
17th st., New York. It is a journal devoted 
to the interests of music in schools, designed 
to be of practical utility, and containing 
articles on musical subjects of general in- 
terest to teachers, contributed by school 
music specialists ; general notes on impor- 
tant musical events of the month; reports 
of school concerts and competitions, school 
songs in both notations and suited to the 
capacities of the children in the different 
divisions of schools; exercises in sight- 
singing in both notations, reviews of school 
music. The music will also be sold separ- 
ately, price 5 cents. A specimen copy will 
be sent free to teachers on application. 

* 

An enviable reputation for furnishing 
kindergarten and school supplies is enjoyed 
by J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 3 East 14th 
street, New York, They keep a large var- 
iety in this line ; always deal fairly and sell 
at reasonable rates. 

a 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLOWS’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
SESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
DIARRHGA. Sold b:; Druggiets in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 

ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and wu 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modefn Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford, 
Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 
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CHOICE BULBS y2¢t! FREE 
75 Cts. 
CROCUS, Assorted 
NARCISSUS POETICUS 
TULIP, Duc Van Thol 

CROCUS,—The varieties we send are among the kinds 
best adapted for window culture to produce the most 
pleasing results, 

NARCISSUS POETICUS.—The finest of all their class 
for winter blooming. Flowers large snow white with 
bright orange-red es, fragrant and early flowering. 

TULIP, Due Van Thol.—The best varieties for window | 
culture, and especially for early flowering. Color, 
scarlet, the most beautiful of the many colors, 


THE HOUSEWIFE 

is a monthly journal Exclusively for Ladies, 
24 to 32 , bound in an Artistic Cover. 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Flowers, Faney Work, Home Decora-| 
. ee Ca f 
—— Chathox, ete. In short, qverytiing “ta > 
ing to Woman’s Work and Woman's Pleasure. 

ANY LADY interested in such a paper and desiring 
, weteiten Bar home with wey vitor bloomin, 

owers without expense, can re E HOUSEWIF 
sent to her addres on trial = 


THREE MONTHS d@F 10 cts. 


and receive the 3 Bulbs above described FREE AND 
POSTPAID as a premium by mentioning this paper | 
and sendi 10c. (stamps or silver) to pay cost of 
postage and mailing. Address 


| The Housewife, 61 Warren St., New York. | 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION. 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACH 
ERS’ INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
ETC. 
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The best and cheapest line of stencils in the- 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in., and one figure desigm 
17x22 in., with complete catalogue, directions for 
using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp if you. 


P- | mention this paper. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC & CO., 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 








with $10, $15, and 


COMPANY 


pounds of trash. Thirty years’ nationa reputation for se.ling Pure Goods Only, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.0.Box 289 81 & 33 Vesey St., N.Y.. 


GREATAMERICAN BD 


EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS 


If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 34lbs. Fine 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” 
awaywith $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordinary bargains 
ever offered, durin 


CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 
THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 


Beautiful premiums given 


the next ay! days. China Tea Sets and Lampe 
20 orders to introduce our excellent New Kfast, 


Teas. Formosa and Amoy, Oolong, Congou, English Breakf: 
Japan, Imperial, Young 
Mixed. Good mixed teas20c. per Ib. 
for Fine Teas. One pound of our tea will go farther than 
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Published by S. ¢. GRIGGS & CO., Chicago. 


ENGLAND AND ITSRULERS. 
England and its People. 
350 pp $1.50. 
‘“* Has a wonderful amount of information for a book of its size, and almost forms an encyclo- 
pedia of English history.”—J. D. CRawrorp, Prof. of History,University of lUinois. 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOMETRY. By A. H. Weisn. $1.25. 


“It is without doubt par excellence. A young man who, with the assistance of the instructor, 
cannot create and ntain an enthusiasm in geometry will never make his mark.”—E. A.ROBERTSON, 
Prof. of mathematics, U. 8. Grant University, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GEOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS. The rudiments ot Geology for Young Learn- 
ers. By Dr. ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 240 pages, 88 engravings. $1.25. 


“The method of Winchell’s Geological Excursions is the true one, and the subject-matter is 
excellent.”—C. A. WASHBURNE, Instructor in Science, Augusta (Me.) High School. 


GEOLOGICAL STUDIES. for High Schools, 
ANDER WINCHELL, 540 pages, 367 engravings. $2.50. 
“Tam convinced that in the hands of a true teacher of science, better work ought to be done 


with it than with any other book with which I am familiar.”—H. B. HAYDEN, Prin. of Marshalltown 
(Ia.) High School. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
A Preparation for Rhetoric. By Miss L, A. CHITTENDEN. 174 pages. 60 cents. 


“With your English Composition last fall we passed the Regents, 37 pupils out of 38 in the class, 


some with perfect papers.”—W. D. Jonnson, Prin. of U. S. and Academy, Morris, N. Y. 


FIRST LESSONS IN LATIN. An Introducton to Caesar. Adapted to all 
the leading Grammars. By ELIsHA Jones, M.A. $1.13. 


“IT have used Jones’s Latin Lessons for five years. and regard it as the most thorough prepara- 
tion for Caesar I have ever seen. If I am to teach the Caesar, Cicero, and Vir y 





A concise compendium of the History of 
By H. Pomeroy Brewster and Geo H. HUMPHREY. 


276 pages. 


Colleges, etc. By Dr. ALEX- 


gil, please bring m 
pupils up on Jones’s First Lessons.”—CHAs.CHAMBERLAIN, Prin. of Crookston (Minn.) High Schoo: 


FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. a Preparation for Xenophon’s Anabasis. 


References to Goodwin's and Hadley-Allen’s Grammars. By Dr. J. R. BOIsE. 


Thoroughly revised by J. G. Pattengill. $1,00. 
“ The seventy one lessons in the Boise-Pattengill’SWirst Lessons in Greek are most judicially 
qoastemcted, as admirable for what is omittefl as for what is put in the text.”—JgsEPH E. Kina, D.D. 


n. Ft. Edward Collegiate Institute, N. ¥ 


EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 

By ELIsHa Jones, M.A. $1.00 each. 

“T have not thus far found any other text book so clear and comprehensive for la 


ing the 
foundation for writing Greek and Latin as Jones’s Greek and Latin Prose Compositions." OHN 
LEAL, Prin of School for Boys,Plainfield, N. J. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LAN- 
GUAGE, By Prof. A. H. WetsH. Library Edition. 2 vols., 1100 pages. $4.00. 
aan edition (the two volumes printed on thinner paper and bound in one cover), 

3.00. o 
“2 rd Welsh’s English Literature as the very best work accessible to American teachers. 
No one at all interested in the ssubject can afford to do without this excellent manual.”—J. M. 
GREENWOOD, Supt. City Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


+" We publish other good texy lgoks. 
prices for introduction, 


8. CGRIGGS & CO., Pubs., 262 and 264 Wabash Ave,, CHICAGO. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Stories for Children, 


By LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


This is for supplementary reading in the third, fourth, or fifth grades 
according to the advancement of the pupil. Lessong in morals and 
manners are deduced from stories about “ th three kindoms ” in a pleas- 
ing way. Single copies by mail 40 cents. 
tains 216 pages. 


LEACH, SHEWEBL &SANB 
New York : 67 Fifth Ave. Boston: 202 Devonshire St. Chicago: 106 Wabash Ave. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


6 HANCOCK AV., BOSTON. 


Publish the Normal Course in Reading, prepared by Miss EMMA J, Topp, Train- 
ing Teacher, Aurora, Ill., and Supt. W. B. PoweL_Lt, A.M., Washington, D. C. This is 
the most sensible, progressive, and satisfactory — of Readers and Charts now before 
the public. (G~ Send for terms for introductione-®, 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, ““°**"? 


INTERLINEAR CLASS 


“We doamissto spend seven or eight Pm merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
@reek as might be learned otherwise easily an ey in one year. ”—MILTON. 
i, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, just, Ovid, Juvenal Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
"8 each to teachers. $1.30. 
Clark’s Practical and ve Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
all other systems. Price to teachers. $1.10. 
; Seegente iy my Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
— lanesca’s Frenc: ly 


Series, etc. 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


Write for catalogue, chrcalams, and 
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It is bound in cloth and cony 
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CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO, 
Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA © 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course, © 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry, 

Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. : 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust, 

Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 

Lists for 


APPLETONS’ =": 
LIBRARY «== 
LISTS 


students’, and readers’ 
reference. Should be 
in the hands of every book- 
buyer in the land. 
SEND FOR THEM. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 
[J MveERSITY PUBLISHING 6O., 
Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St. NEW YORK, 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


« MVAIN \y/ ONDERFUL” 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 

, and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins*have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
This one though smaller answers the same pur- 

. It is just right for the student. Price, $5. 
Special price to subscribers, $4, postpaid, securely 
packed, complete with manual 


E. L, KELLOGG & C0., New York and Chicago. 


INVALUABLE LITTLE BOOKS ON 
EDUCATION. 


A new series of short essays of lasting 
value on live educational subjects. 


No. 1. J. G. Fitch’s}“‘ Art of Questioning.” 
No. 2. J. G. Fitch’s}“‘ Art of Securing Atten- 
tion.” 


No.3. Arthur Sidgwick’s “On Stimulus in 
School.” 


00 

4, Charlotte M. 

Work in School,” 

No. 5. J. G. Fitch’s “ Improvement in the Art 
of Teaching.” Also a Course of Study for 
Teachers’ Training Classes. 

No. 6. J. H. Gladstone’s ‘“‘ Object Teaching,” 

No. 7. Huntington's ‘‘ Unconscious Tuition.” 

No. 8. Hughes’ How to Keep Order.” 

No. 9. Quick’s ‘‘ How to Train the Memory.” 

No. 10, Hoffmann’s ‘“‘ Kindergarten Gifts,” 

No.11. Batler’s “Argument for Manual 
Training.” 

No. 12. Groft’s ‘School Hygiene.” 

-No. 12. “eWurry’s “‘ How to Conduct the Re-7 
citation.” 

No. 14. Carter's “Artificial Stupidity im 
School.” 

No. 15. Kellogg's Pestalozzi. 

GB These little books contain from 35 to 60 pp. — 
each, neatly bound in tasteful paper cover. 


15 cents each ; to teachers, . 13 cents. Ene 9 
tireset (cut this outand send with order onty) 1-50. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 





Yonge’s ‘Practical 
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